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Europe has a host of delightful holiday 
resorts, but you will never see the Southern 
Cross blazing above them at night or schools 
of flying fish leaping and darting over the sea 
on a lazy summer day. 


A holiday in the friendly sunshine of South 
Africa—this mysterious and magnetic land— 
is a welcome change from the routine of over- 
familiar places. Everything is so different, so 
novel, so inspiringly fresh. 


Apart from scenic wonders such as no other 
corner of the world can show, there are 
modern towns, fashionable coast resorts and 
quiet hamlets with delightful bathing beaches 
where you may enjoy surf-riding on broad 
Indian rollers. In the immense Game Reserve 
you can enjoy a thrill such as no other country 
can afford you—the experience of meeting 
the wild denizens of the jungle face to face in 
perfect safety. And far from least important, 
there is the ever-present appeal of the Native 
life, whether you meet it smiling with childish 
good humour from behind a tray or in the full 
measure of enthralling mysticism in Native 
villages remote from civilisation. 


The Empire Exhibition at Johannesburg makes 
1936 a particularly good year to visit South 
Africa and very attractive fares are being 
offered in consequence. Full particulars may 
be obtained from leading Travel Agents or 
South African Railways, South Africa House, 
Trafalgar Square, W.C. 2. 
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A YEAR’S WORK 


at 
means dealing with 170,000 Out-Patient 
Attendances, and treating nearly 4,000 
In-Patients in the 200 Beds of the 
Hospital. The annual cost is £45,000, 
and this year a further £10,000 is needed 
for the very necessary modernisation 
work now being carried out. 


CAN YOU PLEASE HELP? 
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RING UP MY HOME 


You may have an address in the telephone book — 
but is it really and truly your own? Or do you 
pay for the privilege of living in somebody else s 
house ? If you are weary of rent-paying the 


Abbey Road Building. Society is at your service, 


to assist you to become the owner of your hor 


LONDON’S LARGEST BUILDING SOCIETY 
SI? HAROLD BELLMAN—Managing Director 
C W hweppe 'S ABBEY ROAD BUILDING SOCIETY 


Hzad Office: ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER STREET, N.W.1 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE success of the insurgent forces at Irun has 
tilted the general balance in Spain against the 
Government. The defence of the town has been stubborn, 
but the rebels, who are pretty obviously still receiving 
support from external sources, brought up  reinforce- 
ments both of men and of artillery on Tuesday and made 
the outer defences of Irun untenable. The fall of the 
town will in all likelihood involve that of San Sebastian, 
which will leave most of the Basque country in the 
hands of the rebels, and enable them to detach forces 
for the attack on Madrid. That at least is the obvious 
military deduction to be drawn from the Irun success ; 
but in warfare of this kind the unexpected as often 
happens as the expected, and in various places, par- 
ticularly at Oviedo and Toledo, important successes are 
so nearly in the Government’s grasp that forty-eight 
hours may change the whole situation. Even so, the 
mere transference of particular towns from one flag to 
another does not necessarily bring victory nearer. What 
constitutes victory in this war, indeed, no one knows. 
The capture of Madrid by the insurgents would be the 
hearest approximation to a decisive stroke, for if a 
new “ Fascist” government were set up in the capital 
the question of its recognition by foreign Powers might 
soon become a practical issue. But fighting would still 
continue all over Spain; that fate seems to be the lot 
of the unkappy country for many months yet, however 
the general tide of warfare goes. 
* co * * 

The Powers and Spain 

Meanwhile the agreement between the chief European 
States to retrain from intervention in the civil 
exists on paper, but the necessary steps to make it 
effective have not been taken, for lack of the adhesion 
of certain States whose co-operation is essential, notably 


war 


“ermany and Portugal. That Portugal has hitherto 
“een an open door by which arms and other supplies 


could pour through to the rebels is established by irre- 
The Portuguese are commonly, and 
accurately, referred to as this country’s oldest allies, 
but they have completely alienated British sympathies 
by their attitude to the Spanish conflict in the last 
six weeks. Their belated consent to take part in a 
committee of control to supervise the execution of the 
non-intervention agreement has at last been received, 


futable evidence. 


but it is accompanied by reservations on which no 
opinion can be expressed, since they have not yet been 
published. Germany, at the time of writing, has not 
replied at all, in spite of repeated representations by 
the French Government and our own. Herr Hitler’s 
attitude in this and other matters is purely opportunist. 
He is at Berchtesgaden, pretty clearly waiting as long 
as possible to see how the Spanish situation develops, 
and the Foreign Office at Berlin, which is the proper 
and normal channel of communication with foreign 
governments, has no authority to say anything at all. 
It seems probable that at the last moment the Chancellor 
will come into line, for he is credited with a general 
desire to co-operate with Great Britain as far as possible. 
* * * * 

Another Pilot Dropped 

The sudden expulsion from the Rumanian Cabinet 
of the one outstanding political figure in the country, 
and the only Remanian with a European reputation, 
M. Tituleseu, is to be attributed, according to ene report, 
That theory does at any rate 


to German intluence. 


provide an intelligible explanation, which no other 
theory—except perhaps that of royal jealousy—does. 


M. Titulescu had many enemies abroad,—thanks to his 
warm support of the Little Entente and of friendship 
France and Russia 
he took little part in party controversies. 


and many at home, though 
His absence 
weakens the Government considerably and its tenure of 

y t When it falls it may be 


with 


; , a : 
office is likely to be brief, 
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regarded as certain that M. Titulescu will return to power, 
for his prolonged exclusion from public life cannot easily 
be imagined. It is significant that Dr. Lupu, vice- 
president of the powerful Peasants’ Party which heads 
the opposition to the Government, and with which 
M. Titulescu is vaguely identified, has gone to visit him 
at Cap Martin. Meanwhile, the Government, without 
him, is capable of committing many follies. It is 
demanding new credits for armaments and has ordered 
the suppression of party “ armies,” conspicuous among 
them the notorious Iron Guard. That, on the face of it, is 
not a folly, but it remains to be seen whether the ban 
will be enforced equitably, or at all. In view of the 
pressure of various external forces the developments of 
Rumanian policy will need watching. 
* * * * 

The Nazis at Nuremberg 

The annual congress at Nuremberg of the National 
Socialist German Workers’ Party, which Herr Hitler 
will open next week, is one of the most. significant 
events of the European year. More than any other 
political gathering it expresses the political and cultural 
ideals of an entire nation; it has a more precise signi- 
ficance as the occasion on which the Party leaders 
review the past and lay down the party line for the 
coming year. This year Herr Hitler will have a harder 
task than usual, as he will hardly be able to declaim 
against either the Jews, or unemployment, or the League 
of Nations or the Diktat of Versailles—for does he not 
claim to have destroyed them all in three vears ? There 
remain two problems which seem peculiarly suitable 
for treatment at a party congress. There is the re- 
ligious question, but it is not one which particularly 
interests Herr Hitler; and there is the “ Bolshevik 
menace ” in which he is passionately interested. There 
is every indication that this will be the piéce de résistance 
of the Congress. If it is, what Herr Hitler will say in 
that already hysterical atmosphere will not add to the 
tranquillity of Europe. But it is not the tranquillity 
of Europe which counts at Nuremberg. Yet there is 
always the possibility—for Herr Hitler is incalculable— 
that he has some proposal for peace or armament- 
limitation in store. 

* * * * 

The Palestine Crisis 

In spite of rumours of the acceptance by the Higher 
Arab Committee of the offer of mediation by Nuri Pasha, 
the Foreign Minister of Iraq, there is little if any improve- 
ment to report in the situation in Palestine. Outrages 
continue, and there are signs of some tendency to retalia- 
tion by the Jews. It is by no means certain that the 
Arab leaders are, in spite of the reported acceptance 
of mediation, prepared to call off the strike and put an 
end to outrages, or whether they have the power to do 
the latter even if they have the will. Neither is it clear 
how far a temporary suspension of Jewish immigration 
by the Government is to be tacitly included among the 
conditions for a truce. The Government is in a singularly 
difficult position, but its responsibility for the maintenance 
of order must be emphasised, and recourse to the drastic 
expedient of martial law may, as Lord Lugard suggests, 
have to be contemplated. While the outrages continue 
the prospects of real conciliation become more remote, 
and signs of sympathy, if not actual solidarity, with the 
Palestinian Arabs on the part not merely of Transjordania 
but of Arab States like Iraq and Nejd and Yemen are 
a development not to be disregarded. It is of the first 


importance that the Royal Commission should begin its 
work as soon as possible. If simultaneously an unofficial 
conciliation committee of a few distinguished Jews 
and Arabs, and British friends of both, could be formed, 
zs Mr. Israel Sieff and Lord Winterton have advocated, 
a very necessary relaxation of tension might be achieved. 


Se 
Diplomacy by Generals 
The numerous proofs which have appeared lately 

increased tension in Eastern Europe have had - 
effect in turning Poland’s ambiguous policy once — 
towards France. Germany’s promise of ten <a 
peace is not enough to outweigh the advantages of the 
French alliance when the signs are so many that ame, 
not promises, will be most cffective in protecting Polan, i 
independence. General Rydz-Smigly, in Paris, jg ‘aa. 
to consolidate the alliance ; he has watched the French 
manoeuvres and no doubt learned much of France's 
military power. He is returning the visit of General 
Gamelin to Warsaw, and there could be no better Proof 
than this diplomacy by generals that Poland is in nee 
of some surer defence than the ambiguities of Colon 
Beck’s foreign policy. Certainly one of General Ryd. 
Smigly’s chief objects is to secure a large French |oay 
for the increase in Polish armaments which Poland 
cannot herself afford. If recent rumours are true, the 
decision taken by France to strengthen her army on th: 
material side, as well as the sight of her army in opera. 
tion, will have convinced him of France’s determinatioy 
to omit nothing that can help her to maintain her military 
position in Europe. These visits of generals to their 
allies are disturbing, even though necessary ; but they 
may do good if they succeed in decreasing the sense of 
doubt and insecurity which afflicts both France and 
Poland at the moment. 


* * 


Norway and M. Trotsky 

The Government of Norway is to be congratulated on 
its solution of the difficulties provoked by the presence 
of M. Trotsky in that country. M. Trotsky is a guest in 
Norway, having promised that he would not indulge in 
political activities. But he is too confirmed a revolu- 
tionary not to have broken his promise ; and since the 
recent trial in Moscow the Government of the USSR. 
has demanded his expulsion. Fortunately, Norway has 
not allowed the hospitality it extends to exiles to be 
disturbed either by the U.S.S.R. or by its own very 
natural uneasiness at M. Trotsky’s presence. He is a 
distinguished but very troublesome guest to entertain; 
and if he were to be expelled there is no civilised country 
to which he could go. It is somewhat humiliating to 
realise that, in contemporary Europe, there is no 
Government which can tolerate the presence of M. 
Trotsky, who, whatever may be thought of his subversive 
activities, will live in history as one of the most notable 
political figures of today. In Norway he is to he 
interned, under strict supervision, which will hamper 
that revolutionary activity which he declines to abandon 
but can be prevented from exercising. In deciding to 
curb his activities rather than expel him Norway has 
clearly taken the right course. 
















* * * 


Italy as Borrower 

The Italian issue of foreign bonds is not likely to have 
an enthusiastic reception. The reasons for the issue 
are clear. Italy has heavy obligations to meet, i 
Abyssinia and in Europe ; but she has already mobilised 
all Italian investments abroad and drawn as deeply 
as she can on her reserves. Her exports have dropped 
by a half and do not pay for essential imports. Indeed, 
as the new bonds are specifically given the status ol 
bills of exchange, it seems as if they were meant primarily 
to relieve Italy’s foreign exchange difficulties. But 
the terms of the issue are not attractive. The promise 
to repay in periods up to 36 months must be regarded 
merely as a promise, with no guarantee of capacity 
to fulfil it. The rate of interest quoted (a minimum 
of 5 per cent.) is much below the rate at which Italy 
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could raise loans abroad. Foreign lending in such 
a case is ofticially disapproved in Great Britain and 
forbidden by the Johnson Act in the United States : 
it is probable, indeed, that the issue is meant primarily 
for the South American market. In itself it is evidence 
of Italy’s financial difficulties; and it contrasts oddly 
with Signor Mussolini’s frequent boasts that Italy will 
finance her undertakings, in Abyssinia and Europe, 
out of her own resources. Italia fara da se—with the 
help of foreign investors. 

* * * * 

India and the League 

No great importance need be attached to the report 
that a motion demanding India’s resignation from the 
League of Nations is likely to be proposed and. carried 
in the Legislative Assembly in the course of the session 
that is just beginning. India is about to enter on a 
new phase in her political evolution, and it has become 
by this time virtually certain that Federation will be 
a reality by the middle of 1938. If the new Senate and 
Assembly decided after full consideration that India 
should come out of the League, effect would have to 
he given to the decision, even though the Governor- 
General had technically the power to veto it. But 
there is no good reason why India should retire from 
the League, apart from unwillingness to pay the sub- 
scription, and many very good reasons why she should 
not. At Geneva, more than anywhere, her attainment 
of Dominion status is displayed before the world, she 
figures largely in the work of the International Labour 
Organisation, and in any relationship to the 
League is a matter on which all the Dominions should 
take counsel together, and the counsel should result in 
common action. But there is no reason to 
that a fully self-governing India will desire to raise 
the question at all, whether the Congress Party succeeds 
in carrying an anti-League motion in the moribund 
Legislative Assembly or not. 

* * * * 

State Rights in Australia 

The question of State rights and Federal authority 
always seems capable of arousing the most intense 
passions ; last week it caused considerable disturbance 
at the Premiers’ Conference in Australia. In the early 
sessions it was involved with the question of Federal 
taxation; it came to a head in the discussion of Federal 
control of marketing. A decision of the Privy Council 
has invalidated the Federal Government’s Act regulating 
the marketing of dried fruits, as contrary to the clauses 
of the Constitution which provide for complete freedom 
of trade between the States ; except for Victoria, Queens- 
land and New South Wales, all States at the Conference 
voted against a resolution asking that, by a referendum to 
the people, the Constitution should be altered to give 
the Federal authority the powers it thought necessary. 
It is interesting that the same problem, implicit in 
every federal form of Government, is now occupying 
the attention of Canada and the U.S.A. as well as 
Australia. In this country, with no written constitution, 
We are apt to assume that the Federalists are in the 
right, as against the defenders of out-of-date Constitutions, 
and that modern developments make revision necessary. 
But it is worth noticing also that often it is not technical 
advances but merely policies of restricting production which 
call for the alterations desired by the modern ** Federalist.” 


case 


suppose 


* * * * 
The Dalai Lama 
_ The Dalai Lama, the civil and religious head of Tibet, 
died in December, 1933: the Tashi Lama, secondary 
to him in influence, has since 1925 been in exile in China, 
and his return is prevented by fears in Tibet of a revival 
ot Chinese influence, dormant since the Chinese revolu- 


‘and 





tion of 1912. But now it is announced that the search 
for the new Dalai Lama, born at the exact moment of 
his predecessor’s death, and distinguished by certain 
marks, has been successfully ended; into him his_pre- 
decessor’s spirit has passed. The search for him was 
aided by certain indications obtained at the holy lake 
of Kali. His whereabouts have not yet been revealed. 
He is fourteenth of his line and will not take power 
until he is eighteen; his authority, like that of every 
hereditary ruler, will depend largely on his own talents 
interests. But this newly-found baby will not 
grow up to a Tibet as isolated and secret as that of his 
ancestors ; neither he nor Tibet can escape the effects 
of the revolution which is changing the whole of the 
Far East. Obscure though his country’s affatrs are 
they are of interest to the politicians not only of China 
or Moscow but, especially, of London also. And Tibet’s 
seclusion will soon be a legend if, as reported lately, a 
cinema is to be built in its capital city. 


* * * # 


The Bedwas Dispute 

As a result of the refusal of Sir Samuel Instone and his 
fellow-directors of the Bedwas Colliery in South Wales 
to allow the employees of the colliery to indicate by secret 
ballot whether they prefer to join the South Wales 
Miners’ Federation—the regular and established miners’ 
union—or the comparatively new Miners’ Industrial 
Union, on which the owners look with a benevolent eye, 
the whole of the South Wales coalfield is threatened with 
stoppage on Monday. This kind of dispute is familiar. 
Sir Samuel Instone holds that miners are intimidated 
into joining the Federation, while the Federation can 
retort that the Bedwas men are being compelled by Sir 
Samuel Instone to join the Industrial Union as condition 
of employment at his colliery. Sir Samuel has not the 
support of other South Wales owners, who, whether they 
like the Miners’ Federation or not, recognise the necessity 
of working with it. The proposal that a ballot should be 
taken, at which the men could express their own preference 
freely, is on the face of it reasonable, and the question of 
principle is so fundamental that it is not entirely surpris- 
ing, though it is gravely regrettable, that the men should 
have taken the drastic and irrational step of threatening 
a stoppage of the whole field. The Secretary for Mines is 
active, but he can of course do no more than press his 
counsel on both sides. 


* * % * 


The Whaling Dispute 

The breakdown of the complicated negotiations 
between this country and Norway over whaling in the 
Antarctic is extremely unfortunate. The sequence of 
events is clear. Agreement could not be reached over 
the figures to which the season’s catch was to be limited 
(this is necessary if the whales are not to be exterminated) 
or over the question whether a quota should be allotted 
to each individual floating factory. Owing to th> 
breakdown the Norwegian sailors by which the British 
as well as the Norwegian ships are manned refused to 
serve on the former, and in order to train British crews 
for the British ships the close season hitherto observed 
‘'s to be abandoned, That is obviously regrettable, 
and tloigh its direct cause is the Norwegian seamen’s 
boycott tke whole controversy hinges on a question 
not of principle but of the figures to be fixed under 
the restriction scheme. It would seem as though even 
now it was worth while attacking that problem once 
more. This, it appears, is still possible, for it is reported 
that at the last moment the Norwegian seamen have 
withdrawn the boycott at the urgent instance of their 
Government. The differences are clearly such as common- 


sense and goodwill should smooth out. 
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p* SCHACHT’S surprising visit to Paris has 
had some rather surprising results. It was 
known that he would discuss the new situation 
created by Germany’s latest rearmament decree ; 
but it appears from comments in the Press, and 
especially the German Press, that he wished to 
make the first tentative approaches towards recon- 
sidering Franco-Germen relations and_ especially 
the prospects of arms limitation. Those who are 
convinced that Germany’s aim is and must be to 
rearm up to the limit and then, at the most favour- 
able moment, declare war will take these approaches 
merely as a more than usually hypocritical manoeuvre; 
but it would be a mistake to assume that the German 
Government’s aims are of necessity immutably 
determined or that the German people is united 
behind them, whatever they may be. The new 
decree doubling the period of army service has 
aroused no enthusiasm in Germany; the latest 
increases in taxation are felt as a heavy burden ; 
and even the German people may begin to doubt 
whether the real object of these measures is to 
preserve peace. For the furious anti-Belshevik cam- 
paign which preceded and accompanied the decrees, 
designed to demonstrate that Germany needed 
added defences against Russia, has, it appears, 
aroused no conviction. Lack of public enthusiasm 
may not create a serious problem for Germany’s 
rulers, but they are sensitive to it, and they have 
to realise that, if they continue on their present 
course, it can only mean further and more severe 
rearmament measures and even greater mcreases 
in taxation. To such a process there must be a 
limit, and one of the factors determining it is the 
patience of the German people. If already that 
patience shows signs of bemg disturbed, the 
German Government has every reason to pause ,for 
reflection. 

Dr. Schacht, it seems, tried to persuade the 
French that the increase in Germany’s army was 
meant merely to relieve the labour-market. It is 
unlikely that he succeeded, for M. Blum is no fool. 
Yet it is well to remember the connexion between 
rearmament and unemployment in Germany, as 
in Britain. Herr Hitler, by various means, of which 
rearmament is by far the most impertant, has 
solved the unemployment problem; but he knows, 
or at least Dr. Schacht knows, that the cure depends 
upon the rate of rearmament being maintained 
or even increased. If the rate cannot be maintained 
without serious repercussions. on public opinion, 
Germany may be faced again with the spectre of 
mass unemployment. Thus, even the German 
Press, notably the Frankfurter Zeitung, with its 
question, Houses or Shells ? has begun to ask whether 
armaments are really productive, and to discuss 
other means of creating employment. Again, this 
may create no immediate problem for the German 
Government ; but the Government may well wonder 
whether, even if Germany has rearmed to the utmost 
limit, she will attain the military superiority which 
she desires. In the last month Russia has increased 
her potential man-power to 2,000,000 men. The 


GERMANY’S DOUBTS 


SS 


effect of Germany’s. decree has been to consolidate 
the Franco-Polish alliance, and to send General 
Rydz-Smigly to Paris to raise a large loan for Polish 
rearmament. Great Britain is well on her way to 
completing her new arms _ programme. Signor 
Mussolini has spoken frankly of his determination 
to keep up in the arms race. The German Government 
can hardly fail to ask itself whether, in spite of 
the dubious support of Italy, the effect of he 
rearmament will not be to encircle Germany, with 
a ring of enemies with a military strength imineasu;. 
ably superior to hers ; it is a sign of her apprehensions 
that now, for the first time, she has begun to criticise 
Great Britain’s rearmament programme. 

These considerations may well have inspired the 
tentative suggestions put to France by Dr. Schacht; 
and it must be recognised that the suggestions, jf 
they could be put into practice, would provide one 
of the essential means of pacifying Europe. It would 
be foolish to accept them without rigorous examina- 
tion; German diplomacy does not invite naivelé in 
other nations. The French will certainly not show 
themselves naive ; but M. Blum, a pupil and admirer 
of Jaurés, will not miss any opportunity for securing 
a Franco-German rapprochement. But it is essential 
to notice the German claim that the Franco-Soviet 
pact (together, it seems now, with British rearma- 
ment) remains the primary obstacle to an agreement. 
The German Press is insistent that ‘* Moscow must 
be sent back to Moscow,” that the pact must be 
repudiated. Such insistence throws doubts on Ger- 
many’s sincerity. An arms agreement which excluded 
Russia is impossible. For Germany would claim 
that, as Europe’s protector against Bolshevism, she 
needed larger armaments than her Western neigh- 
bours; and the agreement itself, if made, would 
merely be a means to breaking the encirclement of 
Germany, while leaving her free to act in the East 
and giving Russia yet more reason to increase her 
defences. Such results would not increase security, 
for peace is still indivisible, and the Franco-Soviet 
Pact is itself one of the instruments which. may 
persuade Germany that arms limitation is better than 
an armaments race in which the other competitors 
are combined against her. The form of arms limite- 
tion which would really pacify Europe is one in which 
Russia is included. 

To reach such an agreement must be difficult—- 
perhaps impossible. But it is the only means of 
solving the Franco-German problem which is still at 
the heart of Europe’s difficulties. Since 1870 that 
problem has caused two wars in Western Europe and 
threatens to cause a third, even more disastrous ; and 
any means of solving it must be grasped at, and at 
once, before it is too late. M. Blum is aware of this; 
and he. will perhaps remember how, in the yeats 
before the Great War, the wisest of French politicians, 
including Jaurés, pressed for a Franco-German recon 
ciliation, even at the cost of surrendering some of 
the vital interests of French policy. M. Blum knows, 
too, that if today, under equally unfavourable «it 
cumstances, he tries to foster these first feeble seeds 
ofa, rapprochement, he is sure of British support 
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British support, indeed, is essential. The forth- 
coming Locarno conversations will: provide the 
necessary opportunity for a candid survey of all 
relevant facts. Germany, in particular, will have 
the opportunity not only of stating her claims but 
also of showing what substitute she proposes for the 
Franco-Soviet Pact. What drew France and Russia 
together was the weakness of the League of Nations, 
to which Germany has contributed more than any 


State by her withdrawal from the League in 1933 and 
her constant attacks on it since. If the League were 
what it should be, and confidence in it were re- 
established, there would be no excuse for sectional 
pacts. If Germany is prepared to return to Genevz 
without arriére-pensée, and co-operate there not 
only with France and Britain but with France and 
Russia, she will soon be able to turn, to her great 
advantage, from shells to houses. 


THE SCIENCE OF ADVERTISING 


HE newspapers of this country can be, and are, 
T criticised and assessed from many standpoints 
_that of their owners, that of their readers, and that 
of the firms or individuals who advertise in their 
pages. The commonest assessment is quantitative, 
based crudely on circulation totals and nothing else. 
Milestones like the two-million mark are reached and 
passed, Circulation is openly bought through free 
insurance schemes and elaborate canvassing cam- 
paigns, So that the advertising manager may be able 
to convince his clients that in his columns they will 
be proclaiming their wares to a vast and increasing 
audience. Obviously there is something in mere 
numbers. Any paper would rather have a large 
circulation than a small one. But as a measure 
either of editorial influence or of commercial value to 
advertisers mere numbers are the most fallacious of 
criteria—unless it is to be seriously argued that the 
influence of The Times, for example, is a tenth of 
that of the Daily Express. A paper’s circulation 
must obviousiy be judged qualitatively, and by no 
one more than the advertisers who are invited to 
spend money in its columns. Advertisements of 
£300 motor-cars in papers most of whose readers 
have incomes of less than £500 ‘are not likely to be 
highly productive. To the £500-and-under class, 
on the other hand, manufacturers of soaps or cigar- 
ettes, chocolates and other foodstuffs, clothing and 
household goods, may make a most effective appeal. 
Publishers obviously need to know whether a paper’s 
readers are of the class which buys books or merely 
borrows them. 

The difficulty hitherto has been to assess the 
quality of circulations accurately. Rough surmise, 
of course, is possible, but nothing more. Data of 
real value have been lacking. It was to supply 
the data that the Incorporated Society of British 
Advertisers recently undertook the remarkable en- 
quiry whose results were published last week. 
By means of an elaborate investigation, involving 
personal interviews with representatives of over 
82,000 families in all parts of Great Britain, with 
the exception of various thinly-populated rural 
areas, information has been acquired regarding the 
reading habits of the public, so far as the daily and 
weekly and some monthly journals are concerned, 
which, it is claimed with considerable justice, enables 
the character of the circulation of a given paper 
to be defined as it never has been before. No more, 
it may be conceded, than a broad approximation 
has been achieved, but mere guesswork has been 
replaced by something of the nature of scientific 
investigation. The result is expressed frankly in 
terms of incomes. Such and such a paper draws 


so many of its readers from the £1,000 a year class, 
so many from the £500-£1,000 class, so many from 
the £250-£500, so many from those below £5 a 
week. Circulation, in short, is weighed rather than 
counted, and it is weighed avowedly in terms of 
cash, not of intellect,—weighed, in short, with the 


measures that count for the advertiser. There 
is no disguise or concealment about that. The 


investigation was undertaken for a given purpose 
and the purpose has very largely been achieved. 

Within these deliberately defined limits the results 
are of great interest. Some of them are what would 
be expected, some of them far otherwise. Among 
daily papers it is natural to find The Times with more 
£1,000 a year readers than any other, but a little 
surprising to find the Daily Mail second to it and the 
Daily Mirrer as high as fourth, with the Daily 
Telegraph between the two. At the other end of the 
seale the Daily Herald and the Daily Express, with 
almost the same figures, are well ahead of any rival 
in their appeal to the £250-£125 class, and the 
Herald reaches almost as many £5 a week men as 
all its non-picture competitors put together. Though 
the Express is understood to have left the Aiail well 
behind in circulation-total it is clear that the Mail 
has far the better circulation from the advertisers’ 
point of view. Among London evening papers the 
place given to the Evening Standard is unexpected, 
no less than 28.6 of its circulation being in the 
classes over £500 a year; only The Times and the 
Merning Pest among dailies can show a better record. 
Of pairs of papers commonly compared the Sunday 
Times has a computed circulation (in the areas 
investigated) of 198,185, and the Observer of 182,275. 
The former has 14.9 per cent. of its circulation in the 
£1,000 and 34.23 per cent. in the £500-£999 group ; 
the corresponding percentages for the Observer being 
10.72 and 24.75. Of the two weeklies compared The 
Spectator draws 26.68 per cent. of its readers from 
the £1,000 a year class and 52.19 per cent. from the 
class between £500 and £999; for the New Statesman 
the figures are 10.87 and 38.47 respectively. 

These statistics, valuable and unique as they are, 
must, it may be repeated, be used for the purpose 
for which they were designed and no other. The 
criterion may be condemned as purely sordid. It is, 
of course, nothing of the kind. Advertising, it is 
true, can be sordid, and often is. But so far as it is 
that it is bad advertising, and defeats its own ends. 


[ In these days, indeed, advertisement has become an 


| art, in which only persons equipped with wide 


knowledge, psychological insight, some aesthetic 
sense and a touch of genius can achieve distinction. 
And even advertising of the highest order will fail in 
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its purpose unless the advertiser desiring to reach a 
given public can be reasonably sure where that 
public is to be found. Till now that reasonable 
assurance has been absent. The great merit of the 
1.8.B.A.’s investigation is that for the first time it 
makes the required knowledge available. By its 
enterprise the society has served first its own 
members—which was no doubt its primary aim, and 
rightly so; secondly the newspapers, for it is to their 
interest that there should appear in their columns the 
advertisements best calculated to appeal to their par- 
ticular class of readers ; and thirdly the general public, 


M* BALDWIN has gone from Wales to Blickling 
Hall in Norfolk to stay with Lord Lothian 
(resisting successfully the temptation to drop in on the 
way at the special Cabinet mecting called to discuss inter- 
national events of the first importance), and it seems 
reasonable to suppose that the conversation in that 
historic mansion will range sooner or later round the 
articles Lord Lothian has been contributing to the 
Observer on the future of the League of Nations—the 
more so since the subject is one on which the Cabinet 
ought to make up its mind in the next fortnight. Lord 
Lothian’s general conclusions are that there can be no 
effective League till the nations are prepared for sacrifices 
of sovereignty which they have no idea of making at 
present ; that military commitments like those involved 
in Articles X and XVI of the Covenant must go; that 
Great Britain must reaffirm the Locarno guarantee, 
thus assuring peace in Western Europe, but apart from 
this keep her hands entirely free. I hope the Prime 
Minister will not be persuaded to think this adequate. 
Lord Lothian says nothing about making economic 
sanctions universal, and it may well be doubted whether 
a Locarno guarantee would in fact secure peace in 
Western Europe, and whether we could 
escape entanglement, if it enabled Germany to attack 
Russia, and thus involved France in a European conflict. 
It is hard to see how an agreement on the Locarno 
model could be really effective over a smaller area than 
all Europe. But a limited treaty might have its uses if 
regarded definitely as a first step. 
* * * * 


ourselves 


Tnotice a not very conspicuous paragraph in a daily paper 
mentioning that a not very conspicuous celebration of 
the centenary of the birth of Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman is to take place in Glasgow on Monday. 
} hope the date will not be quite forgotten elsewhere, 
for C. B. was a great figure in British politics in the first 
decade of this century. He led a great party to an unpre- 
cedented victory ; one phrase he coined almost on the 
spur of the moment, La Douma est morte; vive la 
Douma, has been written into history; another 
““methods of barbarism ”—was said by General Botha 
to have made possible the Peace of Vereeniging and 
opened the way to the grant of self-government to South 
Africa by C. B. himself. There is matter here for at least 
a moment’s thought. 

* * * * 

I read with great satisfaction the observations of Sir 
Percy Bates, the Chairman of the Cunard-White Star 
Company on the silver cup—more vulgarly, pot-——which 
Mr. H. K. Hales, M.P., saw fit to offer some time ago to 
the vessel holding the Atlantic record for the moment. 
It is actually today in possession of the * Normandie,’ 
but I will risk the dogmatic assertion that not one French- 
man in 100,000 knows who Mr. Hales, M.P., is, or what his 
title to associate himself with Atlantic records. The 
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for the public will get better papers in Proportion a 
advertisements are increased because advertisen 
are able to place their announcements more Selective 
and more eifectively than before. Virtually al] Papers 
depend for their existence on advertisements ; and 
there is nothing improper or regrettable about 
that. Many advertisements definitely add to a paper's 
attractions. Such being the ease it is matter fop 
satisfaction that advertisers and newspapers _ jn 
conjunction should have initiated and carried through 
with notable success a project which in many respects 
sets newspaper-advertising on a new basis, 


ly 





proportion of Englishmen possessed of that knowledge js 
I imagine, not much higher. If there is to be a challenge. 
cup at all in connexion with the Atlantic record—anq 
there is no conceivable reason why there should be—jt 
should obviously be provided by some important appro. 
priate body like the Atlantic Shipping Conference, or a 
personality like the President of the United States, 
certainly not by any casual philanthropist. Sir Perey 
Bates’ remarks seem to suggest that the Cunard-White 
Star Company will, if the occasion arises, decline the Hales 
pot with thanks—even: though it bears a_ medallion 
portrait of Mr. Hales. The shareholders would not rise 
in revolt. 
* * * * 

Disquicting news comes to me from Dublin about 
the state of Mr. de Valera’s health. Earlier in the year 
he underwent an operation on his eyes at the hands of 
a Zurich specialist, which was reported at the time to 
have been successful. But apparently the trouble has 
recurred and there is at the present moment grave fear 
that in the course of the next year or so he may suffer 
the partial, if not the complete, loss of his eyesight. 
Even the President of the Council’s most implacable 
political opponents would agree that it would be a_ tragedy 
if he were compelled to retire from political life for this 
reason, as he very probably would be,—-the office of 
President of the Executive Council of the Irish Free 
State not being one easily sustained under such disabilities, 
At the same time, if he chose not to resign he could 
probably remain in office for the rest of his natural life, as 
the concept of a blind leader would possess a symbolical 
attraction which the Irish electorate would be quite 
unable to resist. 

* xk x * 

No one who has motored in or round Oxford will be 
surprised to learn that more pedal-cycles cross Magdalen 
Bridge per hour—or per minute, for there are 20 a 
minute for 16 hours a day—than any other similar bit 
of road in the kingdom, but it is of some interest to 
have the figures definitely established by the Ministry 
of Transport Traffic Census, whose results were pub- 
lished on Wednesday. (I should imagine, by the way 
that the Pont de Mont Blane at Geneva must run 
Magdalen Bridge close.) With an increase of 95 per 
cent. of pedal-cycles on the roads since 1931 the case 
for special cycle-tracks becomes unanswerable. 

* * * * 
Justice and the Speeders 

‘It is not for me to criticise these precious justices 
but it seems to me a scandalous thing to fine a working 
fellow 40s. for his first offence.” The Old Street Magis: 
trate. (The Times, August 27th.) 

“ T shall fine offenders £10 or £20 the first time, and if 
necessary £50 on a second conviction.” The North 
London Magistrate. (Same paper, same day, same column.) 

JANUS. 
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SPAIN AND 


THE FUTURE 


By V. S. PRITCHETT 


PAIN has been called the country of the unforeseen, 
where the imponderables in a clash of movements 
have an importance which they reach in no other European 
country. This romantic view of Spain is unpopular 
among those determinists who sce the whole of Europe 
in clear-cut Fascist and anti-Fascist black and red, and 
who forget that the erratic tradition of Bakunin is far 
more powerful on the Spanish Left than the teaching of 
Marx, but it can find considerable justification. And 
anv attempt to say what is going to happen during the 
sresent struggle and after it must bear the romantic 
elements in mind. First of these is the fact that there is 
no such country as Spain, There is a collection of highly 
diverse regions, nations in miniature, some with their 
very different climates and 
physical characteristics, cut off from close knowledge of 
each other by bad transport and differing economic 
conditions, and all of them in varying degrees as much con- 
cerned with their own interests and their independence as 
witha Spain united under this political doctrine or the other. 
Today the large, popular forces of the Anarchist 
federation aim at a complete disintegration of government, 
while the Sindicalists want no more unity and government 
than would be provided by innumerable local trade 
unions, Such a theory of government must seem to us 
fantastic, yet its appeal to a very large number of the 
Spanish working classes is immense because it is fantastic ; 
and the Army garrisons, whose history is nothing but a 
long series of risings against the central authority, are 
possessed by the same anarchism. The anarchist tem- 
perament is as much General Franco’s as anyone else’s ; 
and its spiritual exaltation, its stress on honour and the 
individual light, finds inevitably and naturally its chief 
sanction in physical force. Force alone can bring libera- 
tion from the cruel oppression of centuries ; force alone 
can save us from anarchy. Such is the theory. As the 
Spanish poctaster has said : 
“Free thought I now proclaim to all 
And death to him who does not think as I do.’ 

The hope of Spain was and is its Socialist movement, 
hecause at last, from the 70’s when it began to grow, 
there was a united organised movement which believed 
in authority as firmly as the Roman Catholic church. 
In Socialism and, latterly, in the very small Communist 
party, there were signs of a genuine political education 
which provided the progressive elements in the country 
with some stable defence against the Roman Catholic 
reactionaries—-and one must distinguish among devout 
Catholies between clericals and anti-clericals—and against 
the anarchy of soldiers and Syndicalists alike. In the 
present struggle the Socialists, in spite of their divisions, 
alone have a political programme. General Franco has 
none. The Liberal Government in Madrid, at present the 
prisoner of the mixed revolutionary committees, has none 
beyond a hurried, anxious throwing of meat to appease 
the lions, And if General Franco wins he will, like his 
nineteenth-century predecessors, merely be an executioner, 
itil inevitably the struggle for economic and _ social 
justice breaks out again. 

The difficulties of the victors—if there is such a thing 
as a clear-cut victory—which seems very doubtful—cn 
either side will be immense. Unity is easy enough in 
battle. A rapid victory is essential to General Franco, 
but although he has trained troops, the Moors, Italian 
and German bombers and so forth, and may even capture 
Madrid, one does not see him easily conquering Catalonia 
and the Kast. His failure so far to capture Irun may be 


own languages, all with 


? 


decisive; the successful resistance of Irun decided the 
Carlist War. 


The longer time he takes, the more 


promises he has to make to the Moors. A curious report, 
which sounds untrue but which is curiously reminiscent 
of the first Moorish invasion of Spain in 700, says that he 
has offered the Moors land and mosques in the South. 
The point is, he has had to promise them something. 
He has already weakened Spanish Morocco ; he will have 
to weaken it even more, and it would not be surprising to 
hear that, although he is said to be a first class organiser 
and has left everything in good order in Morocco, his 
fate was decided there. He planned a coup d@état and 
has plunged Spain into the bloodiest civil war it has 
known ; even supposing he gets a superficial victory, the 
guerilla fight will go on, and it is that kind of disorder 
which will bring disunity in his own ranks quite apart 
from his lack of programme. 

Moreover, he is likely to be seriously affected by inter- 
national intervention sooner or later, as (I think) any 
future Spanish government will be. The weakness of 
Spain is congenial to English policy, but not the in- 
capacity of Spain to hold her own. One cannot see how, 
after a long and exhausting conflict, Spain will be able 
to hold Morocco if the two Fascist dictators think her 
weak enough to make a bid for it. From the patriotic 
and the social points of view Franco seems to be a disaster, 
and all the worse for being an anachronism. His victory 
portends, not only the death of the attempt of the masses 
to liberate themselves, but the paralysis of that quiet, 
diligent liberal movement which, despite its failures, 
has done immense work in fitting the Spanish mind for 
the changes the modern world was inexorably bringing 
about in the country. 

A victory for the Government will mean first of all that 
General Franco has set in motion the social revolution 
which he pretended he had risen to suppress. It will be 
a victory of democracy only in the sense that every defeat 
of Fascism is this. But who is going to run the revolu- 
tion? Fighting should have completely united the two 
powerful Socialist groups, but has it taught the Syndicalists 
and Anarchists anything? One does not see them so 
quickly renouncing their beliefs, for in characteristic 
Spanish fashion it has been the religious or moral fervour 
of anarchism which has risen against the materialism of 
the Marxists. Will Anarchists of this kind abandon the 
faith any more readily than the out-and-out Catholies of 
Franco’s kind will abandon theirs? Will the Anarchists 
fight the rest of the Left? Or will they suddenly drop 
out and refuse to co-operate? Moral fervours make 
civil wars, if economics make revolutions, and the question 
is whether the Anarchists will permit a revolution any 
more than General Franco would. One does not imagine 
Azaiia being more effective a teacher than the bookish 
leaders of the First Republic were. If the Left, after a 
victory—which would be brought about by disaffection 
among the Moors and half-hearted conscripts—are not 
united, one foresees more Generals beginning with liberal 
intentions and becoming more and more reactionary, and 
the country dragging along like a recalcitrant mule team 
on the Castilian roads. 

It depends upon how much the Left has learned. The 
tactics and necessities of revolution, with the Russian 
revolution so near, ought to have become clear. From 
the revolutionary point of view the growth of a middle 
class and its steady, if precarious, enrichment, springing 
from neutrality in the Great War, has made an awkward 
obstacle. The revolutionaries deny the intellectuals this 
class has produced, though these have been in the fore- 
front of the struggle for education and justice; and, 
having thrown them overboard, are left to face the 
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unweakened and tenacious middle-class Fascists who in 
the cafés of Cordoba and Seville, last year were exultant 
because 30,000 workers were in gaol and were still having 
peasants arrested because they were rude to bailiffs. 
No Great War had weakened these people; the neutrality 
made them; but the poor are always hungry. And not 
all the hungry are on the Left. The wretched peasant 
proprietor of Burgos, eking out his few acres in the 
bleached treeless plateau, is Right to the marrow. He is 
the classical Spanish reactionary. 

And the Left, too, will have to face the problem of 
Morocco. Many would gladly let it go. But that presum- 
ably would not suit England or France. A Left Govern- 
ment has much to fear from the Powers if Spain is too 
weak to hoid Morocco, more if France drifts into Fascism. 
Any government will have much to fear from famine 
also; for if Spanish peasants follow their habit of aban- 
doning revolt for their cattle and crops, what becomes of 
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a general rising? If the war goes on, what becomes f 
the cattle and crops ? Can even the towns, traditionall, 
the decisive factors in Spain, go on on empty stomabhe 
And what will happen to the Moorish mind if Franco's 
Moors go back to tell of the Spaniards they Nise 
conquered ? 

Once more Spain has become Europe’s vicarious battle. 
ground. The defeat or victory of General Franco, though 
he may not have bought his shirt off the Fascist peg 
will have a deep effect upon his fellow irrationalists, who 
have introduced anarchy into Europe. For us what 
happens in Spain is important for the effect it has on 
Europe; but if Madrid wins there is some reason to 
hope that Spain will eventually create a new political 
cast of thought as refreshing and re-vitalising to Europe 
as the Spanish personality is already. The anarchist of 
today, transformed by fire, may become the builder of 
some curious decentralised State of tomorrow, 


ABYSSINIA TODAY 


By CAPTAIN MARIUS BROPHIL 


HAVE just returned to England from Western 

Abyssinia, which is still unoccupied by the Italians, 
whither I went with Count Carl von Rosen of Sweden, in 
the middle of June, to investigate conditions generally, 
ascertain whether there was need for medical assistance, 
and, if possible, discover the Swedish ambulance which 
had been lost for three months in the interior. 

Travelling in a single-engine Fokker aeroplane, we 
crossed Europe to Athens and proceeded thence to 
Sollum, on the coast at the Egyptian-Libyan frontier. 
Thence we went by way of Cairo and Khartoum to 
Malakal in the east of the Sudan, where we made our base, 
flying on into Abyssinia from there. Our first attempt 
to find Gore was unsuccessful, as we had no accurate 
maps, and after flying over the swamps and mountains 
for seven hours in clouds and fog we got back to Malakal 
with half a gallon of petrol in our tank. The second 
attempt was more successful. We sighted Gore at a 
moment when the clouds had dispersed, and landed on a 
small runway some 120 yards long on the top of a small 
mountain with a drop of a thousand feet all round. 
Altogether we made the trip from Gore to Malakal five 
times. I met there the head of the Government and all 
the chiefs who were representing the Government in the 
town. On our fifth and last trip we were told by the 
Governor that the Italians had warned both the British 
authorities in Cairo and the Swedish Minister that if we 
flew to Gore again we should be shot down. Since we had 
by this time obtained the information we needed, and also 
traced the Swedish ambulance (which has since got across 
the frontier into Kenya), we decided not to return, as it was 
probable that if we did the Italians would bomb Gore quite 
apart from any attack they might make on our plane. 

As to the general conditions of the country, Ethiopia 
west of Addis Ababa is completely in Ethiopian hands. 
There is not, so far as I could discover, an Italian between 
the capital and the Sudan frontier. This part of the 
country belongs to the Gallas, and when the Emperor 
ruled in Addis was governed by Amharic overlords on 
his behalf. These overlords, or governors, for the most 
part treated the Gallas as serfs, though in some districts 
the local Galla chiefs held governorships on payment of 
yearly tribute to the Emperor, When Haile Selassie 


left Abyssinia, the few Amharic officials who remained 
made their way to Gore, and others, who had been fighting 
in the North, got back there through the Galla country. 
There is at present a Provisional Government composed 
of Amhara officials, followers of the Emperor, working 
in Western Abyssinia, representatives from each of the 
Galla Provinces co-operating with them, 


The population of Western Ethiopia is about two 
million, all Gallas, under about a hundred chiefs or petty 
Sultans, and each of these has given a promise to work 
with the Provisional Government to maintain peace jn 
the country. There are, however, large bands of brigands 
and soldiers of fortune abroad, composed cf Amhara 
soldiers who returned from the Northern front as the 
Italians advanced. The one prevailing idea among the 
leaders at Gore is to unite Amhara and Galla, and by 
this means, if possible, stem the Italian advance, but 
arms and munitions and aeroplanes are needed if there 
is to be any hope of this. Every time I have talked to 
the leaders I have been asked: ‘“ Has the League of 
Nations any help to give us? Is there any hope that 
if we defend ourselves the Italians will be stopped 
and Western Ethiopia placed under a League of Nations 
mandate ?”’ Western Ethiopia, as I have said already, 
is Galla, and I am told that some seventy chiefs sent to 
the British Foreign Office, under their individual seals, 
an appeal to the British Government to put before the 
League of Nations their request that Western Ethiopia 
be placed under mandate to Great Britain or to the 
League itself. 

The appeal, I understand, has been rejected by the 
Foreign Office, and not even forwarded to Geneva, 
That, I suggest, is regrettable for many reasons. Firstly, 
it means that a few Foreign Office officials answer for the 
whole British people as well as for the League of Nations, 
Secondly, the Gallas have for the last fifty years, at any 
rate since the days of Kitchener, repeatedly asked to 
be taken under British protection. Thirdly, Western 
Ethiopia is the richest part of the country, and, contiguous 
as it is to the Sudan and Kenya, would form a bulwark 
against what seems the inevitable Italian advance on 
these countries, 
Western Abyssinia trading bases like Gambela, Nasay, 
Rosaris, and others, which have been built at great 
cost during the last half century, and through which 
more than £1,500,000 worth of exports have passed 
annually, will become a total loss, for the Italians will 
take good care that all trade passes through their hands. 

Western Abyssinia at the moment is not in need of 
medical assistance, as there are several hospitals, Swedish 
and American, which satisfy present requirements. 
So far practically no wounded have arrived in this part. 
Food appears to be plentiful. Trade is being carried on, 
and the markets are open. How long that will continue 
remains to be seen, but there is little doubt that as 
soon as the rainy season ends and the Italians resume 
their advance this part of Ethiopia will fall like the other 
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—— 
d regions into disorder and chaos. Unless some- 
. ean be done to preserve the present: status of the 
thing © inder some kind of mandate, anarchy accom- 
— heavy loss of life will take the place of the 
panied tthe existing Provisional Government. The 


invade 


yigime © 


faith of the Gallas and Amharas in Western Abyssinia 
in Britain and British justice is pathetic, but it would 
be too much to hope that it should still survive if the 
population of two millions is left to the mercies of the 
Italians. 


THE ENGLISH CHURCH: AN AMERICAN VIEW 


By DR. REINHOLD NIEBUHR* 


\X American estimate of the English Church is natur- 
A aliy coloured by the predominantly nonconformist 
character of American Christianity. It is thus a view from 
the outside in both a national and a religious sense. 
The dominant note of American Christianity is given by 
Churches known as nonconformist in England and as 
getarian on the Continent. 

The comparative effects of the liturgical English Church 
and the non-liturgical American Church upon their 
respective national cultures must prompt even the most 
biased American Christian to a genuine appreciation of 

E she virtues of Anglicanism. All American life, including 

Church life, is secularised to a much higher degree than 
English life. The Book of Common Prayer is probably 
the secret of the difference between the two. Liturgical 
forms, particularly when they possess the aesthetic and 
religious virtues of the Anglican forms, transmit and 
preserve religious feeling much more adequately than the 
fomless worship of the Free Churches. The latter may 
be superior in periods of religious resurgence, in which 
absence of traditional forms encourages spontaneity, and 
spontaneous vitality breaks through the existing forms. 
But religion requires not only springs but conduits. If 
the waters of faith are not sluiced from the age of faith 
tomore barren generations, they may be absorbed in the 
sands, American Church history reveals how quickly the 
spontaneous worship of yesterday may degenerate into 
vulgarity today, or how easily a formless religious life 
succumbs to secularisation. 

The proof that a liturgical Church has the more sus- 
tained vitality is furnished by the fact that England is 
undoubtedly the most religious of the modern industrial 
nations, among whom the secularising processes are 
farthest advanced. A foreigner can, of course, not be 
certain to what degree this preservation of historical 
religion is a unique phenomenon of the religious life, or 
merely one aspect of the British genius for preserving all 
forms of the past, whether civic or religious. May the 
prayers said in an Oxford. college, in which dons who 





make no secret of their irreligion join without. protest, 
he in the same category as the pageantry of a Lord 
Mayor's banquet or the changing of the guard at White- 


hall? Britain, after all, not only has a culture in which 
modern tendencies have qualified rather than broken the 
} ld mediaeval ethos, but also a civilisation in which 


modern commercialism and industrialism have amended 
but not destroyed the old feudal order. But even when 


B 4] . . . . . 
the matter is put in this light, something more than the 


mere preservation of anachronistic forms is proved. 


| Since feudalism is not merely a vestigial remnant, but a 


living reality in England, it may be assumed that some- 


2 a . . . . . 
| tang of the mediaeval ethos in religion survives, not as 


a shadow, but as a living force. 
An appreciation of the virtues of the Prayer Book would 


fail to do justice to the most striking characteristic of the 


Anglican Church in the eyes of a foreign observer. This 


: the contrast between the spirit of the. Prayer Book and 
: tone of the typical sermon heard in an Anglican 
E Pulpit. 


he Book of Common Prayer is not a theologically 
—" prayer manual. It is informed by a definite 
heological tendency, which could be defined most briefly 


*Dr. Niebuhr is P 





rofessor of Christian Ethics at Union Theo- 


tical Sam; . Ms 
logic al Seminary, New York. 


as Augustinianism. The Anglican service significantly 
begins with a prayer of general confession. That prayer 
is typical of the spirit of contrition which pervades the 
whole book. The classical words of that first prayer are a 
perfect expression of the sense of sin which characterises 
Augustinian Christianity : 

** Almighty and most merciful Father: We have erred and 
strayed from Thy ways like lost sheep. We have followed too much 
the devices and desires of our own hearts. We have offended 
against Thy holy laws. We have left undone those things which 
we ought to have done ; And we have done those things which we 
ought not to have done ; And there is no health in us.” 

Such a prayer, with its sweeping confessional climax, 
*“and there is no health in us,” can be prayed with 
sincerity only if the Augustinian interpretation of human 
nature is accepted—i.e., if the doctrine of original sin 
is believed. The moderns have rejected this doctrine, 
partly because, as all orthodox doctrines, it has frequently 
been interpreted in terms which offend moral sensibilities. 
If original sin is meant as a description of the historical 
transmission of evil from Adam’s sin, possibly through 
the relation of sex to procreation, the modern man does 
well to reject the doctrine. But moderns reject the 
doctrines of orthodox Christianity not only for the 
scientific error which creeps into every mythical state- 
ment of religious truth, but also for the element of truth 
which can be stated only in mythical terms. And they 
usually reject the truth not only because it is stated in 
mythical terms, but because the complacency of modern 
man is offended by the specific truth contained in the myth. 

The specific truth, in the myth of the fall of man and 
in the doctrine of original sin, is that all human ideals, 
even the highest, are corrupted by self-interest. That 
is a truth full of illuminating insights for the political 
and social life of contemporary man. Human concep- 
tions of the virtuous and the good are always compounded 
of a genuine effort to escape from the partial and the 
egoistic interest into some genuinely universal scheme of 
values ; and the perverse tendency to make the universal 
value serve the interest of the self, particularly the collec- 
tive self, of class, race or nation, All religion and morality 
tend therefore to be both the worship of God (the subjee- 
tion of the partial to the universal) and rebellion against 
God (the bogus identification of the partial and egoistie 
with the universal). This is the truth which Augustinian 
Christianity saw clearly and modern moralism obscures. 

Put in terms relevant to contemporary social and 
political life, it means that the social and political ideals 
of every nation and class are partly determined, and must 
be explained, in terms of the special interests of those 
groups. It means more specifically that devotion to the 
League of Nations, for instance, or the lack of it, is always 
influenced by considerations of national self-preservation 
and imperial interest. There is therefore always an 
element of self-deception, which from the external view 
looks like hypocrisy, in the devotion of any social group 
to ideals which it imagines to be universally acceptable. 
All political judgements, and for that matter all moral 
judgements, therefore contain an element of injustice, 
because they condemn others for their failure to accept 
standards of alleged universal validity, and fail to recognise 
that we have accepted them only because their universal 
value was not too incompatible with our own interest. 

The sermons which I have heard in Anglican pulpits 
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are in striking contrast to the Prayer Book with its 
Augustinian sense of contrition and with its pessimistic 
insights, which are, or ean be made, relevant to the most 
perplexing social issues of our day. The sermon, to use a 
traditional theological definition, is Pelagian. That is, 
it is informed by a rather simple moralism. It eneourages 
cood people to be better than they are. It challenges 
them to be unselfish. It suggests, as in one. sermon 
heard this summer, that if men will only loye one another 
they will lay the foundation of love between nations, 
Or it declares, as in another sermon of my summer 
collection, that the League of Nations is the modern 
realisation of the Kingdom of God. 

It is hardly just to judge the tone of the Anglican 
pulpit by the examples offered in the course of periodical 
Visits to this country. But if they are typical, they do 
not frequently give an indication of the tremendous 
complexity of human motives and the perplexing com- 
pound of good and evil in human actions. They conform 
to the modern confidence that to know the good is to do 
it. and only occasionally contain an echo of the Pauline 
cry: * The good that I would do I do not do; and the 
evil that I would not that I do.” 

A criticism of this kind coming from America will seem 
particularly unfair. Where has moralistic optimism 
itself more unreservedly than in my own 
country ? And where have the insights of classical 
Christianity been more consistently dissipated by what 


expressed 


HE Trades Union Congress has joined in the “ drift 
to the south.” For the fourth vear in succession 
it hugs the pleasant south coast where trade unionists 
are few and industrial problems do not oppress the mind. 
But why not ? Brighton, Weymouth, Margate, and now 
Plymouth, are as good places as any in which to confer 
when there is nothing exciting to confer about except 
international relations. For in this fourth vear of 
recovery, at the height, perhaps, of an industrial boom, 
the main preoccupations of the central organ of British 
trade unionism are not domestic and economic but foreign 
and_ political. 

One might have supposed, from the practical temper of 
the British trade unionist, that this would be the time of 
all others when questions of industrial strategy and 
organisation, of wages and hours, of mechanisation, of 
the distribution of the labour supply (with the stagnant 
pools of the depressed areas on the one hand and the 
demands of the armament industries on the other) would 
claim attention. These things affect all branches of 
industry in one way or another, and the outside observer 
would think that the T.U.C. with its ** general staff” 
would have something to say on them, If it had not a 
policy to propound it might at least have a survey of 
facts and tendencies to present. But although the T.U.C. 
has had its permanent staff for a dozen years or more, 
the unions have not learned how to use it. They prefer 
to go their own way without guidance. It remains one of 
the most surprising things about the trade-union move- 
ment that. while it talks so much about unity and 
solidarity. it has made so little effort to develop a common 
intelligence. or even an intelligence service. 

The influence of the Trades Union Congress has tended 
to decline in the last few years. Its General Council 
performs a great deal of useful work in keeping the union 
point of view before Whitehall, in giving evidence before 
committees, and in adjusting the interminable disputes 
But it regards its duties as 
it lacks leadership. 


that occur between unions. 
largely consultative and advisory ; 
The reflection of this is a Congress agenda this year in 


TRADE UNIONISTS’ PROBLEMS 


By AN INDUSTRIAL CORRESPONDENT 


rr 
is superficial in modern culture? I might antic} 
such a rejoinder to my criticism by observing th — 
sermons are naively moralistic without the influe 
the Prayer Book upon them, and the E 
moralistic in spite of the Prayer Book. 
Perhaps this merely proves that cultural and religions 
ideas are fashioned more by contemporary social aa 
economic forces than by historic traditions, If Con 
tinental Christians are inclined to regard both English 
and Americans as infected by common “ liberal illusions ; 
that may be due not to a common Anglo-Saxon heritage 
but to the common fortune of belonging to dominant and 
on the whole, satisfied nations. The triumphant ae 
successful classes and nations are never as inclined ty 
search after the sinful taint in their ideals as those who 
are the victims rather than the beneficiaries of the tain: 
The charge of hypocrisy levelled at the Anglo-Saxon worl 
by the Continental nations is partly the envious tribyy 
which failure pays to success. It is a political corruptio; 
of Christ’s strictures against the Pharisees, the rulers of 
their contemporary society and the virtuous people who 
did not know how tainted their virtue was. Being 4 
political corruption of a religious insight, this cynicism jx, 
of course, a weapon in social conflict just as much as the 
moral complacency of the dominant nations and classy, 
Yet the judgements of a political foe may remind us of 
the religious duty of self-judgement to which the Prayer 
Book prompts us. 
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which there is no major contentious domestic issue. The 
delegates will denounce the mcans test, call for the forty. 
hour week, for a Factory Bill, for the reform of workmen's 
compensation, for the socialisation of cotton and cal 
and pass resolutions on many other well-worn topic 
on which in principle few of them disagree. There is 1 
industrial Opposition, no struggle between rival union 
theories such as that now going on in the American move 
ment. The Communists, who once provided a perpetual 
diversion and made some sort of a pace, have bea 
excluded by rigid proscription. There will be an attenyt 
next week to relax the restrictions on them but th 
arguments will be those of political expediency in an inte 
national emergency, and the attempt will fail. 

The public mood of the Congress will not, of cour 
be to make admission of weakened influence. It \ 
take heart from an increase in membership of near! 
100,000 last year, and another 200,000 this year. Th 
total is still below what it was in 1931, and only 55 pe 
cent. of what it was in 1920. Yet industrial productic 
is at its highest level and more persons are in employmet! 
than ever before. By the purely statistical tests tra 
unionism appears as a stagnant, if not a declining mov 
ment. This is not, perhaps, quite a fair statement sin 
the most spectacular losses of the unions have been int! 
industries, like coal and cotton, in which the volume « 
employment has drastically shrunk, and will not recov 
But, even allowing for the wide differences betwe 




















unions, it is still true that trade unionism has made lit 
thie 





advance in the newer light industries and _ services 
have made most progress since the War and in the nev 
industrial districts where expansion has been greate’ 
Perhaps some of this weakening of hold was inevital 
The old trade unions drew their strength from the bt 
of craft and skill; when that bond is relaxed, WH 
labour becomes more easily interchangeable, when the 
is migration and transference on a large scale, trade-u!# 
organisation is bound to suffer unless it can find a! 
basis of appeal. But, looking back on the last fifteen ye 
even the most sympathetic observer would be bount! 
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admit that there has been a failure of adaptation, the 
result of lack of imagination, of set ideas, and of inelastic 
trade-union machinery. The decline of trade unionism is 
in large part the unions’ own fault, 
The report to this year’s Congress shows an awakening 
t last to the hard fact that in Greater London the tradi- 
tion of association, which for a century and a half has 
heen strong in the north, is almost absent in most of the 
young workers in the new factories. The factories at 
Slough, for instance, employing up to 30,000 workers, 
are largely unorganised ” ; the statement is accompanied 
py the painful confession that the General Council’s 
efforts to promote a recruiting campaign among them 
had to be given up because of union disagreements. 
The last twelve months, it will be said, have seen some- 
thing of a revival, but one doubts whether this represents 
an advance into unwon territory so much as a rounding 
up of backsliders. 
In justice one must concede to the union leaders that 
they are not unique in their lack of drive; they suffer 
from complaints common to all parties. The depression 
swept them off their feet, and no sooner did firm ground 
begin to appear than the subsidence of the German 
Labour movement filled them with new fear. For three 
years now the Congress has been dominated by the 
menace of Continental Fascism, and no small part of 
the apparent failure of the General Council in domestic 
affairs is due to the diversion of its energies into external 
After the German débdcle the T.U.C. became 
element in the Trade Union International, 


channels, 


the strongest 
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and European leadership was thrust upon it. At the 


same time there was a shift in the internal balance of 
the British Labour movement, and the trade unions were 
calied on to provide backbone and consistency. Last 
year the Congress kept the Labour Party straight on 
sanctions; the pure pacifism of Mr. Lansbury and 
the Socialist purism of Sir Stafford Cripps found little 
support among the unions. Now, on the Spanish 
conflict, it is the unions that provide the backing for 
non-intervention, as against the politicians who dislike 
having to give even critical assent to a policy adopted 
by the National Government. 

On the armaments programme also the union point 
of view tends to differ from that of the Labour politician, 
being much less ready to make capital out of the in- 
stinctive appeal of pacifism, and much more logical 
in applying the belief that democratic institutions may 
have to be fought for, even if this may mean standing 
in with a non-Socialist Government. Another sign 
of the influence which the European situation is having 
on the Congress is the revival of proposals for closer 
working with the Russian trade unions. But rapproch- 
ment has not been aided by the Russian executions, 
and the British Congress will be inclined to echo the 
words of Otto Bauer, the Austrian Socialist leader, 
that “ what has happened in Moscow is a terrible mis- 
fortune for Socialism throughout the world without 
distinction of parties and tendencies.” Indeed, it will 
be in no mood of hope and confidence that the Congress 
will open on Monday. 


MACABRE 


By MORAY McLAREN 


A PERFORMANCE upon the public stage may be 
many things by accident, comic, pathetic, absurd 
and even tragic; but I had not thought that one could 
be unintentionally macabre. I have seen Grand Guignol 
and many other shockers in Paris and London that have 
succeeded in distressing me as they were intended to do, 
Yet strangely enough the most macabre performance I 
have ever seen on any stage was macabre only by accident. 
It was in the height of midsummer this year and on an 
island in a remote archipelago off the Northern coast of 
Scotland. 

Ihad been fishing. And though the day was dull with 
asummer mist that had come in early from the sea, there 
had been no wind and the sport was poor. I was coming 
home at about six in the evening a little melancholy. 
I passed through the hamlet near to which I was living : 
it was no more than a collection of three or four houses, 
ashop, an inn, a church and a school that served a dozen 
or so seattered crofts and small farms in the district. 
There was no life in the hamlet as I passed, for the 
peasants were either still on the land or indoors. The 
grey Scottish stone had assumed an even deeper colour- 
lessness on account of the motionless mist. You could 
not see far away from the boundaries of the village. 
Indeed, in the surrounding monotony the little place 
seemed isolated—itself enisled in the middle of the island 
which supported it. 

My attention in the heart of all this tonelessness was 
caught by the colours of a bright poster which was shown in 
the windows of the shop. It announced that that evening 
“The Sparklets ” would give their celebrated comedy acts 
and danees with which they were on tour. The perform- 
anee would start at eight o’clock. I went on thinking of 
the Sparklets and wondering whether they were the 
termost wing of some enterprising tourist company that 
sent its ambassadors into remote places. After an agree- 
able supper and pleasant talk with my host who, though 


he had lived most of his life on the island, had never 


heard of the Sparklets or any other company wito had 
ventured so far as this village, our curiosity was roused 
enough for us to walk down to see the performance. 
The mist was still about us as we entered the village, and 
there was still little sign of life. We fortified ourselves 
with a glass of admirable local whisky at the inn, and 
asked the landlord for information. The show, he said, 
was already begun in the school hall, and most of the 
village was there looking on. “ The Sparklets,” he added 
with a grim contemptuousness, “ They're naething but a 
daft auld man and his two daughters.” 

When we entered the schoolroom we found that the 
evening light was kept from the windows by means of 
brown paper, and that there was an audience of about 
thirty or forty people, of whom at least half were children. 
The performance had already begun upon the little stage 
at the end of the hall. It was illuminated only by a row 
of candles at the side and a hanging oil lamp which either 
smoked vilely or when it was turned down was so feeble 
that the candles shone brilliantly beside it. 

A grotesque figure dressed as a comic woman danced 
with the jerky movements of » marionette upon the stage. . 
As my eyes grew accustomed to the light I perceived 
with a faint disgust that the dancer was an old man 
whose spasmodic movements were bound and contained 
by rheumatism and natural stiffness. He was old 
enough to have achieved that sexlessness of appearance 
which only babies and the aged have. This somehow 
made his woman's clothes all the more distressing. 

When his dance, which was unaccompanied by music, 
came to an end he retained enough control over his 
breath to come forward to where the footlights ought 
to have been and to apologise for the lack of music. 
The fourth member of “ The Sparklets,” he explained, 
who was the pianist, had not been well for some time 
and he was sorry to say half way through the tour, only 
last week, she had beer sent back to the Infirmary on 
the mainland where she had been diagnosed as having 
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T.B. He paused, waiting for sympathetic applause, 
but it did not come. He was old; breathless and without 
many teeth. Moreover, he was a cockney; and I do 
not think there were more than three or four people in 
the room who could understand a word he said. 

He then announced the next turn, which would be 
a song and dance by the sisters MacDonald. Two girls 
(one thin and delicate and obviously bearing within 
her the seeds of the same complaint that had carried 
off the pianist; the other bony and large and heavy) 
‘ame forward. The large one sang a song called 
“Naughty Susan”; the other, dressed in soiled frills, 
danced a pathetically ludicrous illustration to it. The 
singer when she spoke between the verses discovered a 
strong West Highland accent which, in that Norse 
archipelago, was almost as foreign as the cockney voice. 

There followed some sketches in which all three took 
part, some more songs and dances, and comedy acts 
performed by the old man himself. These grotesque 
antics had one quality in common. They were all 
without exception the product of the music-hall of fifty 
years ago. The topical allusions, such as I could catch, 
were about persons and events of the ‘eighties of last 
century. The ineredibly weak puns and jokes were 
made more feeble by their remoteness. And though I 
am a sentimental lover of certain out-of-date music-hall 
gags and songs, I could fo!low hardly more than half 
of what was said by the toothless old cockney and his 
West Highland daughters. I am sure that for nearly 





A BREACH 


ANKAR was candidate 3,131 in the Lower Secondary 

Examination and he clearly saw this number on 

a typed sheet, announcing the results, pasted on the 

weather-beaten doors of the Government Middle School. 

That meant he would pass on to a High School now. 
He was slightly dizzy with joy. 

He shuddered at the recollection of the same scene 
the year before when he had looked at the notices and 
found his number missing. He had thought he would 
never survive the failure and sit for another examination. 
Two of his closest friends had also passed this year, 
having failed with him the previous year. For them 
life had now acquired a new richness. There was a 
ring of joy in their voices and overflowing good-fellowship 
in every word they uttered to each other. 

Sankar invited his friends to share with him a happy 
evening and went home to announce his success. He 
dinned the happy news into the ears of every person in 
the house, from his father down to the cook. He 
demanded from his mother five rupees as a reward for 
passing the examination, and went out. 

He joined his friends. Their success was celebrated 
in a fitting manner. They first went to a restaurant, 
dragged chairs noisily about, thumped and roared and 
guffawed, and ate everything that the waiter suggested. 
They stayed in the restaurant till about six and then 
went to the Gaiety House, which was presenting to the 
public of Mysore the masterpiece Blue and Black. 
Sankar and his friends sat in the four-anna class. When 
Georgie Lomb knitted his brow and said huskily to 
Vivian Troilet, ‘* Three years ago you did not want me; 
now I don’t want you,” the boys nodded approvingly, 
but it was more from habit than from a full appreciation 
of Georgie Lomb’s talent. For even Georgie Lomb 
occupied only a secondary place to the Lower Secondary 
results. The glow of success made the lights of ordinary 
life a little dim. 


Next morning they met at four and started for the 
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everyone else in that hall everything was 
hensible. 
ever seen. 

How had he found himself in this remote place? 
How were these West Highland girls his daughter 9 
What had impelled this remnant of the dead London 
Music Hall to rise like a dishevelled and decayed ghow 
from the past into these ultimate Islands of Creat 
Britain? These are questions to which we later * 
found a dozen fanciful answers; but as we watched 
him we could only wonder in kind of fascinated embar. 
rassment. 


incompre. 
It was the most ghostly performance I "a 
. * 


The performance went on and on. The hard benehe 
grew more and more intolerable beneath us. But we 
had not the heart to move, for it was now painfully 
obvious that all the activity and singing was directed 
at us. As it dragged on it grew more like a nightmare 
than was comfortable. At last at eleven o’clock ye 
decided we could stand it no longer and at the end 
a song made for the entrance. 

We closed the door and stood still for a moment jn 
the silence and freshness without. A wind from the 
sea had blown the mist away and everything was clear 
again. It was midsummer ; and in those far-off islanis 
at that season the darkness never really falls. Now at 
even eleven o’clock, the bright colours of the Northern 
landscape were vivid around us again. We feli that 
we had come not only out of darkness into unexpected 
light but out of a tomb into the living world, 


of 





NARAYAN 


temple on the hill. It was by the grace of Goddess 
Chamundi that they had passed the examination and 
they must take offerings to her. 

It was still dark when they reached the foot of the 
hill. All talk gradually ceased and_ their breathing 
became audible as they reached the two-hundredth 
step. They sat down for a while gazing at the twinkling 
lights of the City below. They rested till their breath 
‘ame at more reasonable intervals and_ less _ noisily. 
Foot by foot they dragged themselves up a thousand 
steps—rugged granite steps which have acquired smooth- 
ness with the tread of a million pilgrims. They reached 
the top. An old woman sitting behind a heap of coco- 
nuts beckoned to them, ‘‘ Masters, won’t you buy 
some offerings for the Goddess?” They _ stopped 
before her and bought coconuts, plantains, flowers and 
incense, 

They entered the temple and circled the corridor 
thrice. A priest wrapped in a green shawl held a plate 
before them, and they placed their offerings on it. They 
followed the priest into the shrine. He broke the 
coconuts at the altar, lighted the camphor and_ held 
up the flame before the image of the Goddess. 

The diamonds on the image sparkled in the camphor 
light. Sankar and his friends closed their eyes and 
murmured, ‘“ Mother, we have passed our examination 
through your grace. Bless us with success in all the 
examinations hereafter.” The priest brought them the 
‘amphor flame on a plate; they touched it. They then 
received the holy water and the vermilion. Their coco 
nuts and plantains, after they had been offered to the 
Goddess, were returned to them. 


They went to the pillared hall outside and fell full | 


length on the floor before the Goddess. It was at this 
moment that a dreadful memory returned to Sankar'’s 
mind: the previous year on the evening before the 
examination he had come to the temple and prayed for 
success. He had prostrated himself before the Goddess 
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and vowed secretly that if she made him fail in the 
examination he would destroy himself. He did fail that 
year, WaS miserable for some time, and passed the exami- 
nation this year. He might possibly have remembered 
his vow if two of his best friends had not failed with him, 
fhe had not gone away, after the results, to his sister’s 
jlace for a month. or.two and spent a most exhilarating 
holiday there, and if he had not passed this year. Now as 
ne lay before the Goddess he suddenly remembered his 
vow. 

He rose and left the temple with his fricids. His soul 
was troubled. A vow to God was a vow. Goddess 
Chamundi was not a mere idol but a living presence in 
the City. Did she not trample the evil demon Mahisha 
under her foot and tear his entrails out when he (as 
Sankar thought) defied her ?. Wherever one went in the 
city one saw the pictures of this Goddess, with her hair 
untied and her hands blood-covered, driving a spear into 
the body of the demon under her foot. She was not a 
Goddess to be trifled with. 

The next thing to do was to enjoy the plantains and 
the coconuts they had offered to the Goddess. They 
repaired to a secluded spot on the hill, shelled the coconuts 
and peeled the plantains. Sankar received his share, 
laid it beside him, and suddenly got up, saying, “ I 
shall go and get some jaggery. We cannot eat plain 
coconut.” 

He ran towards the temple and entered the First Portal. 
No one was about, and he hopped on to a stone platform 
on the right side of the portal and slipped into a cave-like 
room. It was the entrance to the tower of the temple. 
The tower, visible for miles around, started as the broad 
gate of the temple, and going up, pile on pile, ended in an 
immense carved Monster with a red lolling tongue and 
bulging eyes. 

Sankar climbed an ancient ladder and reached a narrow 
room above. There was another ladder there and it led 
on to another room above. ‘There were ten flights of 
ladders, the rooms becoming narrower and darker at 
every stage. 

Sankar reached the topmost room. It was stifling and 
musty. Bats whirred about. A narrow beam of light 
came in through an aperture in the wall. He put his body 
through the aperture, rested his feet on some figures 
carved in relief on the outside of the tower, and reached 
the Monster on top. Its eyes were as big as his head. He 
could lie curled up in its mouth. Its red, lolling tongue 
was like a platform. Sankar sat on it. The world below 
him was a splash of sunlight. The plains, over a thousand 
feet below, looked like patches of grass. He looked down 
and said to himself that he would be unrecognisable 
when he reached the ground. . . . He closed his eyes 
and prayed, “‘ Great mother, now I shall jump off from 
here and thus fulfil my vow. Forgive me for the delay.” 
He suspended his prayer, disturbed by a violent smarting 
at the elbow. He touched it. There was blood. Some- 
where, probably while heaving himself up, he had skinned 
his elbow. It was raw. Blood was oozing. It smarted. 
He groaned. He prayed now, “ Great mother, you must 
lorgive me. I cannot throw myself down. Instead, for 
a year I will come here every Friday and offer two coco- 
nuts.” [le rose very carefully, held his breath, and 
climbed down, resting his feet on carved images. | His 
legs trembled. A look below made his head reel. He 
reached the aperture, slid through it into the top room, 
and sat down for a moment and closed his eyes. 

* * x * 

The moment Sankar appeared, his friends cursed him 
lor taking such a long time to return and demanded, 
“Where is the jaggery ?”’ Sankar turned round without 
a word and ran at full speed towards the shop before the 
temple where jaggery was sold. 


MARGINAL COMMENTS 


By E. L. WOODWARD 


N those quiet Shropshire places, Homer and Wigwig—- 
(no: not as as your literary habits will have led 
you to expect, Clungunford and Clun; at least four 
motor roads meet at Clun)—in Homer and Wigwig it is 
difficult to imagine the horror of the Spanish civil war, and 
even more difficult to escape from the terrible conclusion 
that all Europe is aligned as fiercely as parties are aligned 
in Spain. I do not think that anything shows more 
clearly the degradation to which European civilisation 
has sunk than the fact that the great States can do little 
more than try to hold the ring. There was a time when 
there would have been immediate attempts to check the 
shooting of prisoners and suspects. The war has raged 
for over a month, and for a whole month nothing effective 
has been done. The memory of proscription is more 
lasting than the memory of battle, and these useless 
killings will do more to perpetuate discord in Spain even 
than fighting in the open field. Other European govern- 
ments have a bad conscence about political murder, and 
meanwhile the Spanish parties have been free to allow 
their mobs to satisfy their blood-lust as though they 
were still spectators at one of their own filthy bull-rings. 
With this rising tide of European evil, and with the 
prospect of another European war in which we shall 
have to face once again the abominations of twenty 
vears ago, little wonder that one turns on holiday for 
ways of escape. You can find some measure of tran- 
quillity in looking at the good work of men’s hands some 
centuries back. If you do this, you want to know some- 
thing more than the main differences in style, the large 
transitions of this or that hundred years. You need a 
guide-book. There is nothing in English as good as 
Hachette’s L’art de comprendre les monuments. Some 
publisher might take the hint, and bring out a pocket 
encyclopaedia of this kind for Great Britain. On the 
other hand, there is nothing in France t “spond 
with the magnificent series appearing under the direction 
of the Historical Monuments Commission. A iew days 
ago I took with me the volume covering N.W. Hereford- 
shire. You may think that you could give a rough guess 
at the number of ancient monuments worth keeping in 
an area as small, as remote, and as hilly as N.W. Here- 
fordshire. Then consider the figures; these are the 
monuments which the book thinks worth preservation. 
They are only a small fraction of the whole. They include 
twenty earthworks—one of them a Roman. station ; 
twenty-two parish churches—one of them an almost 
perfect example of a twelfth-century church; twenty- 
nine secular buildings—one of them a castle mentioned 
in Doomsday ; an old grammar school of the early seven- 
teenth century ; two sets of seventeenth-century alms- 
houses. Why go to Italy?) Why take the journey to see 
the fretwork-and-chimney-pot castles on the Rhine, when 
you have this wealth at your door? The map of the 
world in Hereford Cathedral, with the Clee Hills as one 
of the great mountain ranges of Christendom, shows a 
better sense of proportion. 

I wish that private benefactors would hasten the 
appearance of other volumes in this series. The motoring 
associations and motor companies might well subsidise 
them. They would assist the sale of cars. They are 
very big and very heavy. Only a Goliath could take 
them on a walking tour. In Africa or in India you 
would have a porter to carry them on his head ; one man, 
In England you must be content with the 
There is perhaps another drawback. 


one volume. 
back of a car. 
Kach volume costs the price of about six visits to a large 
London cinema. It is, of course, unreasonable to ask 
people to make a sacrifice of this kind merely to buy a 
book. 
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FRENCH NATIONALISM IN CANADA 


———————_— 


{To the Editor of Tue Specrator.] 


Sir,—Certain tendencies which contributed to the results 
of the recent Provincial election in Quebec, though they by 
no means alone accounted for them, are of more than loca! 
interest. I refer, amongst others, to the revival of French- 
Canadian nationalism. This is not only a matter of first 
importance for the Dominion as a whole, but it has some 
significance for the rest of the Commonwealth, particularly 
for those observers who attach importance to the relation 
of Canada to Imperial, or Commonwealth, foreign policy. 

Superficially, the ‘* Outs” have routed the “Ins” in 
Quebec ; a Liberal régime of almost forty years’ standing 
(until three months ago the most conservative Government 
in the Dominion) has fallen of its own weight, after dry-rot 
had been revealed penetrating to its core; a new party, 
L’Union Nationale, composed largely of Conservatives and 
disaffected Liberals, has been swept into power, gaining 
77 out of 90 seats in the Legislative Assembly. On _ the 
face of it, yet another Canadian Government has paid 
the price of being in power during the world depression. 
Scandals in the Taschereau régime, exposed in the Com- 
mittee of Public Accounts at Quebec, played their full part 
in the result. But more significant for the outside world 
has been the fusion of economic discontent with political 
nationalism. 

Since 1930, economic discontent resulting from the depres- 
sion has produced the inevitable wave of opinion against 
the great corporations and the great employers of labour. 
We have had the equivalent of, perhaps the same wave of 
sentiment which Jed to, Roosevelt's New Deal, next door. 
(American movements usually seep over into Canada after 
a short lapse of time, though, in this case, Canadian con- 
ditions would have produced discontent, anyway.) Mr. 
Taaschereau, the veteran Liberal Premier of Quebec, was 
a ready mark. He had come to be regarded as the cor- 
porations’ man, the agent of *‘ the interests ’°—locally dubbed 
** Trustards.” But the interests in question were not merely 
corporations ; they were ‘ English” corporations, that is 
to say, companies controlled by English-Canadian, British 
or American capital. (That there are few large French- 
Canadian corporations is one of the nationalists’ complaints.) 
The Quebec population, which is, of course, overwhelmingly 
French-Canadian, reacted in the classical depression manner 
against vested interests, but not merely as such. Economic 
revolt has, to some extent, become fused with nationalism. 
And the reformist zeal, which is utterly remote from Marxism, 
has not even taken the pattern of American radicalism. 
Its text, as is appropriate in the most Catholic, though not 
the most Roman part of the Commonwealth, is the Papal 
encyclical Quadragesimo Anno, with a strong interpolation 
of Rerum Novarum. 

One of the signs of the times in Canada, of late, has been an 
outburst of pamphleteering in both languages. All sorts of 
nationalist sheets have sprung up in Quebec, many of them 
anti-Semitic, some of them considerable, many not. More 
important have been the youth movements, like those of the 
Jeunes Canada, the Jeunesse Patriote and others—consciously 
aiming at setting up a French-Canadian, Catholic, corporative 
State upon the banks of the St. Lawrence River, which, 
however, at least for the time being, would remain within the 
Commonwealth. Elements of the younger clergy, realising 
that to hold their Quebec fortress against radicalism it would 
now be necessary to appear in the vanguard of social reform 
in this most backward province, have influenced these move- 
ments in the general direction of an economic paternalism 
which would provide greater social services. 

One element of the campaign, however, caused renewed 
disquiet amongst those who have watched the rebirth of 
Quebec nationalism with a wary eye. It was illustrated by, 
amongst other episodes, the issue of a pamphlet from the 
publicity headquarters of the now victorious Union Nationale, 
in Montreal, entitled The Founders of Union Nationale. 
(There was nothing to connect M. Duplessis, the union leader, 
with the publicat#on pYrsonally.) “This broadsheet inveighed 


against the dangers of Imperialism, both military, 


ba : economic 
and political. Couched all too clearly in the guise of a cate. 


chism, in the question-and-answer form of the Sunday schoo. 
it asked: ‘‘ What attitude should Canada take toward 


England?”’? The answer supplied was: “It must keep 
the terms of the alliance as determined by. the Statute of 
Westminster, while striving with all its force to achieve, jn 
the near future, its complete independence.” The appearance 
of this pamphlet caused a short-lived furore in the English. 
speaking community. Unissued copies were hastily withdrawn 
from circulation, and the offending passages removed from 
subsequent issues. 


Rumours of these undercurrents appear to have reached 
England, and, in despatches cabled to Canada, one Londop 
paper is reported to have asked whether the Empire’s firs 
Fascist Government had not been elected to power. L’Union 
Nationale undoubtedly harbours strong nationalist elements, 
mildly Fascist, which may yet wield considerable influence, 
Time will tell. However, there is nothing in Mr. Duplessis’ 
record to suggest that he is himself Fascist or ultra-nationalist, 
As a British commentator has well put it, Mr. Duplessis may 
be trusted to add liberal doses of water to the headier wine 
peddled by some of his supporters. But it should never 
be forgotten that it was a nationalist movement which 
unseated Taschereau and that, on balance, the consequent 
victory of Union Nationale was a victory, though only in 
part, for nationalism in Quebec. 

What does the result of the Quebec election amount to, 
in brief? For Quebec, it gives promise of some sort of “New 
Deal,’ and means the disappearance, for the time being, 
of the historic Conservative Party, at least in name. It 
spells a defeat for the Federal Liberal Party, whose Ministers 
rallied to the support of Quebee Liberals. For Mr. Bennett, no 
less, it represents a defeat, since the provincial Conservative 
party found itself unable to carry on under the Conservative 
name. More serious, it suggests a heightening of that 
sectionalism which is thé curse of Canada. For the Federal 
Liberal Government, already too impotent in the face of 
Provincialism in finance, economics and_ politics, will be 
more chary than ever of offending Quebec, provincially now 
in the hands of an enemy, lest it lose the support of the 
Province in the Dominion election also. This is particularly 
unfortunate, since the solution of Canada’s most pressing 
preblems, notably in the financial and economic spheres, 
is hampered at every turn by the faulty workings of a federal 
system in which the authority of the central government 
has been progressively weakened by a series of judgements 
of the Privy Council. 

For the Commonwealth as a whole, it serves as a reminder 
of the difficulties of the Canadian Confederation. With 
rumours of war abroad, it may be well to consider the direction 
of a Quebec nationalism touching almost one-third of Canada’s 
population. The ultra-nationalist organs were almost as 
outspoken in favour of Mussolini, at the height of the sanctions 
crisis, as they are now, upon religious grounds, in favouring 
the cause of the Spanish Right. French-Canadian nationalism, 
of course, is not confined to one party. All parties in Quebec 
are “ anti-Imperialist,” in the cruder sense of Imperialism, 
and profoundly pacifist. French-Canada is loyal to the 
crown, though there is a growing tendency, in nationalist 
sections, to be loyal to His Majesty “as King of Canada.” It 
is loyal to it as the protector of French-Canadian liberties, 4 
defence against possible encroachments by ~- the English- 
speaking majority. Hence the fervour with which Quebec 
cleaves to the British North America Act and to the right 
of appeal to the Privy Council in London. But this loyalty 
is not incompatible with the most determined pacifism to 
be found in all the Empire and the most resolute objection 
to participating: actively in ‘“ Imperial wars.’ The next 
war in which the Commonwealth takes part may well place 
a strain upon the Canadian Confederation.—I am, Sir, &c., 

YouR CORRESPONDENT IN CANADA. 
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The Cinema 


“The Man Who Could Work Miracles.” At the Leicester 
Square Theatre 


A park handsome colossus broods obscurely through a 
starry sky, broods, rather like Mr. Wells himself, histrioni- 
cally. From the remark of two equally enormous, even 
more -handsome, but this time indubitably Aryan giants, 
we learn in the authentic late-Wells dialogue his name. 
«Our Brother, the Giver of Power, is yonder.” We remember 
the Dictator and the Airman in Mr, Wells’s previous film : 
“Who are you?” “I am Wings over the World,” and 
arm ourselves against a sea of abstractions, couched in Mr. 
Wells's embarrassing poetie diction. But, fortunately, after 
an interchange of rather wilting remarks about this obscure 
planet, we come to earth, toa Kentish inn and Mr. Fotheringay, 
floor walker in the local drapery, whom the Giver of Power 
has decided to endow with miraculous gifts, so that he may 
learn what really lies in the heart of a small mortal creature. 
The late Wells, we realise, has decided that the early 
Weils, the author of some of the finest comedies in English 
fiction, was not significant enough. A few immortals and 
great conspiracies are tacked, like news cuttings in a surrealist 
picture, to the early short story. The result is pretentious 
and mildly entertaining, with no moments as good as 
the war sequences of Things to Come, nor as bad as 
what followed them. : 

The direction and the production are shocking. That 
is not Mr. Wells’s fault. And it may not be altogether 


the fault of Mr. Lothar Mendes, the director, for the 
slowness, vulgarity, over-emphasis are typical of Mr. 


Korda’s productions. Take for example an early sequence. 
The Giver of Power Jeans through the sky with out- 
stretched finger. ‘“‘I will choose anyone,” he says, 
“this little man for instance,” and the film cuts to the 
stagy pasteboard (why not a proper exterior ?) country inn 
and Mr. Fotheringay hesitating at the door. You would 
think an audience could be trusted to catch the idea, you 
would think the spotlight which then shines down on the little 
man was the very limit of emphasis, but no ! an enormous hand 
and wrist, a celestial signpost, is projected from the sky to 
point Mr. Fotheringay out to dullards. For all this, and 
for the deplorable miscasting, Mr, Wells is not responsible. 
Mr. Korda, a publicity man of genius, who has not yet revealed 
a talent for the films, casts his pictures with little regard 
for anything but gossip paragraphs. Mr. Roland Young is 
quite the wrong type for Fotheringay, with his intermittent 
aceent and his eyes which twinkle merrily with lack of con- 
viction;; Mr. Ralph Richardson’s Tory colonel might 
have. been entertaining in a stage farce, but there is no 
rom on the screen for “‘ wigs by Clarkson” and false 
whiskers. The only performance of real character is 
Mr. Lawrence Hanray’s as the scared birdlike bank 
manager, As for trick photography, of which this film 
is naturally an orgy, and like orgies of another kind 
gtimly repetitive, it is always to my mind dull and 
unconvincing and destroys illusion. 

There remain Mr. Wells’s ideas. What does the Giver of 
Power find at the heart of his ordinary. mortal ? The answer is 
muddle, a rather too Wellsian muddle. The little man, 
badgered by business, by conservatism, by religion to make 
their world, rebels, and, announcing that he will make his own, 
summons before him all the great. men, soldiers, politicians 
and lawyers, and gives them till day to form a plan for a 
peaceful society. Yet when the Reverend Mr. Maydig protests 
that the time is too short, that the sun is already setting, Mr. 
Fotheringay, for no reason at all, chooses to abolish his 
time limit and stop the sun. The result is chaos, and Mr. 
Fotheringay wheeled round by the ferocious elements puts 
everything back as it was before. Add to this Mr. Wells’s 
childish love of fancy dress (the little man as dictator of the 
world goes, most improbably, Tudor) and a touch of sexual 
vulgarity (a beauty chorus of Kentish concubines suspiciously 
reminiscent of Mr. Korda’s idea of Henry VIII’s wives) and 


you have the whole entertainment, sometimes fake poetry, - 


sometimes unsuccessful comedy, sometimes farce, sometimes 
sociological discussion, without a spark of creative talent or 
4 trace of film ability. 

GravamM GREENE. 


Leuna unter Fliegerbomben 
[Von einem deutschen Korrespondenten] 


** Ber Leuna sind viele gefallen.” . So begann ein Volkslied, 
das die mitteldeutschen Arbeiter in den ersten Jahren der 
deutschen Republik gesungen haben. Das Leunawerk, 
zwischen Halle und Merseburg, Deutschlands grisstes Stick- 
stoffwerk, war damals das Zentrum der Kimpfe zwischen 
Arbeiterschaft und Militir-Reaktion, denn sein Besitz bedeu- 
tete in dem Jahre zwischen Kapp-Putsch und Mirz-Aktion 
die Entscheidung im Kampfe. Heute ist es um Leuna stil! 
geworden. Man kennt und fiirchtet es als eines der gréssten 
Kriegsarsenale der Welt. 

In den letzten Augusttagen ist es um Leuna wieder lebendiz 
geworden. Die ** Giftgasbude,” wie das Werk in der Gegend 
genannt wird, stand im Mittelpunkte von Luftmanévern, 
den bisher gréssten in Deutschland. In einem Raum, der von 
der Ostsee bis zu den Alpen und von Stettin bis Kassel reichte, 
fand cine “ Luftwaffeniibung Mitteldeutschland,” wie sic 
offiziell genannt wurde, statt. 

Ein Krieg ist ausgebrochen. Die Flicger eines * Roten” 
Oststaates greifen einen Blauen Mittelstaat an, um spiiter 
den Angriff von einem Griinen Weststaat aus noch einmal zu 
wiederholen. 

Also eine ebenso kiihne wie phantastische Annahme. 

Programmiissig setzten sich die Roten Fluggeschwader in 
Bewegung und versuchten, die Flughiifen und Industriezentren 
der Blauen zu vernichten. Die Bomber flicgen auf vier verschie- 
denen Routen: von Halle nach Hildesheim, von Merseburg 
nach Miinster, von Chemnitz nach Erfurt, von Saalfeld nach 
Detmold. 

Zin wolkenloser Sommerhimmel wilbte sich tiber Angreifer 
und Verteidiger. Die Angreifer mussten hoch fliegen, die 
Verteidiger hoch schiessen. Sirenen verktindeten das Nahen 
des Feindes. Der Abwurf von Bomben wurde durch das 
Abschiessen von Leuchtraketen markiert. Bald leuchtete 
es tiberall silbern auf. Flak-Artillerie (/lugzeug-Abwehr- 
Kanone) versuchte, den Eindringling zu vertreiben. 

Halle glich von zwei Uhr nachmittag an einem Riesen- 
friedhof. Jeder Strassenverkehr ruhte. Alle Fenster waren 
verhiingt. Alle Menschen verkrochen sich in Keller und 
Gasschutzriume. Ein Leben in der Unterwelt begann, denn 
dic Oberwelt war ja tot. 

Auf dem Schliachtfeld von Rossbach, wo Friedrich die 
Franzosen schlug, was damals noch ohne Flak und Flieger 
méglich war, sind verschiedene Flugwachenkommando: 
eingerichtet, die gegen Sicht von oben kunstvoll verborgen 
wurden. Hier arbeiteten Miinner, die fiir den Wehrmachtdienst 
nicht in Frage kamen, im Ernstfall werden das also vermutlich 
Kranke, Greise, Kriippel, Quiiker und Juden sein. 

Leipzig ist vollig verdunkelt. Die Radfahrer mussten ohne 
Licht fahren. Erst wurde nur eingeschriinkte Beleuchtung 
angeordnet. Aber als spiiter von dem tief versteckten Flug- 
wachkommando die Parole ** Verdunklung”’ ausgegeben wurde, 
erlosch auch das letzte Licht. Da niitzte es auch den braven 
Sachsen nichts, dass man sie die * hellen ’”’ nennt. 

Leuna selbst, sonst auch zur Nachtzeit in Lichter gehiillt, ist 
jetzt in ein tiefes Dunkel getaucht, aus dem nur ab und zu 
Scheinwerfer blitzen, Sirenen heulen und Propeller dréhnen. 

Der Kampf dauerte, programmiissig, die ganze Nacht. 

Selbst der Morgen, der an der ** Saale hellem Strande ” 
erwacht, bringt noch keine Entscheidung. 

In Merseburg erwartete ein startbereites Jagd-EKinsitzer- 
Geschwader die Entzifferung der Zauberspriiche ab, die den 
Einsatz der Flugzeuge anordnen. Um Leuna selbst hat die 
Flak-Artillerie einen ‘ schiitzenden” Ring, gebildet aus 
Geschiitzen aller Kaliber, gezogen. Auch die Maschinen- 
gewehrstiirme, die auf einem Wasserwerk postiert sind, 
beteiligen sich an dem Kanonenkonzert. 

Der Angriff endete mit dem konzentrierten Sturm aller 
vier Roten Flugzeugstaffel. Dann war die Schlacht geschlagen. 

Wer der Sieger war, das wurde mit Recht nicht bekannt 
gegeben. Die Veranstalter dieser Manéver wissen zu gut, das3 
eine solche Schlacht im Ernstfall weder Sieger noch Besiegte, 
und nur Gastod und Zertriimmerung kennt. 

So waren die Bomben iiber Leuna trotz des “ Roten” 
Oststaates fiir diesmal nur ein Mandéver geblieben. Kein 
normaler Mensch auf der weiten Erde kann wiinschen, dass je 
cin Ernstfall-aus solchem Spfel entstiinde. Pe Ge 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Southport Flowers rejoice in the delay, at any rate in August, now. He May 
The last of the great flower-shows of the year was held at see not only field crops excellent in spite of our untoward 
Southport last week, and excelled in scope and perhaps in Weather, but most fruitful devices for defying the weather 
splendour any of its predecessors. Flowers have proved a Not one, but scores of farmers, including men whose whole 
municipal venture much more fruitful than most municipal farm does not exceed three acres or less, have built class 
ventures, even in direct dividends. Thousands of people houses of the latest patterns; and they pay handsome 
go to Southport for the sake of flowers, whatever other attrac- dividends. There are places which almost rival the famoys 
tions they may find in the town or on the links; and it is Valley of Glass in Guernsey or the lower reaches of the Lea 
pleasant to see municipal activity take this flowery path. It Valley in Hertfordshire. Tomatoes are the standard crop ; 
is perhaps due to the influence of the great show that the but a good many flowers are grown. Whatever happens, 
municipality—not without help from the Friends—has made however deep economic depression, flowers remain a good 
its own scheme for providing its unemployed with free land, ™erket. One of our greatest growers told me during the 
with tools, with seeds and with manure and fertilisers. It is week that an inquest had been made into the popularity of 
the best possible way of providing out-of-work men with flowers, for purchase, and the result surprised the very elect, 
work and poor families with wholesome food. Other muni- The list was headed by chrysanthemums, with carnations 
cipalities, please copy. second and roses third. The pink and red varieties of the 
‘ ' pyrethrum are both at times best sellers ; and I have known 
a smallholder to make a small fortune out of the Caucasian 


Floral Tips : : scabious, a flower that has been greatly improved of late 
Do most of us go to a great flower-show to admire its * se * * wh 


splendours and wonder at its perfections, or to seek hints rick 
for our own plots? The first object is much more easily A Ravaged Moor P five 
achieved. It is often not easy to translate this gorgeousness Grouse in the north country have flourished rather less wit 
into terms of a modest plot. ‘ The beautiful is difficult ”’ ; freely than was hoped and expected. Their enemy was not nev 
and blooms that we desire may only be grown by aids not at disease nor the weather, but the quite unexplicable prevalence chi 
our disposal. I know a villager who spent the outrageous of that comparatively new menace the heather beetle. There in 
sum of 10s. for a gladiolus bulb, so enviable was the blossom ; 8 ONE Srouse-moor in Westmorland which is being burnt wit 
and thereafter left the bulb in the ground to face the rigours not in strips, but over all wae surface, and will not be shot pri 
of winter. It had, of course, vanished before the expected over for at least four years. sie icimerqneed arson has been ligh 
blossoming date in the next autumn. Perhaps to prevent made necessary by the multiplicity of ~ beetles, which thi 
such disappointment, some exhibitors put up cards advertising have been eee that they have killed a deal of the mo 
the particular qualities of their goods. Many people who heather outright. The vasinaing on ee of the - 
have spent money more or less vainly on giant purple-flowered beetle on both root and stem Is more than this most hardy frot 
delphiniums should be grateful to the gardener who put up plant can withstand. It is difficult to parallel the rapidity trol 
on his stall a succession of notices announcing the superior of the spread of this insect ; and nip pov . awe, —- little om 
virtues of the Belladonna type in hardiness and length of expert work has been done on its life-history. ; The chief Sov 
flowering. Some of the newer varieties flower from the very harm is wrought not by the beetle, the perfect insect, but ff T 
base of the stalk to the tip. “Is it a good doer?” is the by the caterpillar—as indeed is usual. How few insects, in whi 
most essential of all questions preceding the purchase of a the perfect shape for which their other forms are preparatory, abu 
splendid thing; and most sellers of flowers are extremely do any harm at all! The daddy-long-legs, for example, though clot 
honest in their answers. a present nuisance, is as harmless as his grub is harmful, the 
‘ The one race of insects almost harmless in all stages is the FP thei 

butterfly. Perhaps the only enemy of them all is the caterpillar FF the 

Creating Colour of the common white, which certainly does enjoy the cabbage, FF moi 
Each flower-show exhibits the advance, the hurried evolu- On a Westmorland farm the first cutting of hay was made pric 
tion of particular flowers. Personally, I have espeeially inthe third week of August. The farmer said that in his records pres 
watched at flower-shows for years the improvement in the of the neighbourhood the very latest day was August 28rd. FP pou 
Iceland poppy, and heard last week some details of the work. He had beaten that handsomely by finishing his cutting nea 
Mr. Gibson, its arch-priest, toiled for fifteen years before he on August 27th, and a very good crop it was. For some F for 
fixed the orange tint of the most popular variety. Till then not very obvious reason the growth had been late, though bee! 
the light yellow and white which are the natural colours of course the prime reason for delay was the continuance feat 
insisted on recurring. It took him another ten, after this of rain. The haysel and the harvest are simultaneous in & able 
desired colour was fixed, to achieve the quality he sought. this district ; and both very fair. It is more astonishing that J adn 
He has now produced some light pinks and expects to the number of partridges in the district is exceptionally FP ‘pe 
achieve in their regard the fixity of colour and quality of large, and thissurprising fact, after a summer of thunderstorms, FF tree 
type that he secks. The making of the Shirley poppy (in a is apparently due to the fact that no nests were destroyed in | Kar 
Rectory garden) took much the same time; and the variety the process of haymaking, which indeed in these dayscanbe hou 
of shade is now incalculable. The Zinnia is a good example very deadly. The paucity of partridges has perhaps been F&F anal 
of the growth of colour by means of the art of selection. The as much exaggerated as the badness of the harvest in broadcast F WT0 
Zinnia is quite the commonest of the wild flowers you come estimates. The gloom of the B.B.C. especially was quite 7 end 
upon in the hills of Cordoba in the Argentine. They are all unjustifiably abysmal. »  alre 
of one hue and small in blossom. They have not only increased * * * * long 
in size from one inch to five or thereabouts, but have exhausted A Trusting Dishwasher of ! 
one range of mauve and pink shades; and if you sow a The following account of atrusting bird and friendly workers _ 
packet of, say, Carters’ “ Giant Mixed” you will probably — is vouched for by the managing director of a brick works in af 
get one or two blossoms of that rarest of flower tints, a light my neighbourhood. Recently a pair of pied wagtails, often om 
green. It was amusing to see on one stand the large, heavy called “ Dishwashers,” built a nest on the boards on which ee 
card proclaiming a gold medal award, firmly balanced on the _ bricks are set down to dry. The nest with its eggs had to be N 
base of a single Zinnia head. In the achievement of brilliance — frequently moved, as soft bricks were set down, and when kno 
of colour, no example is more striking than ** Morning Glory,” — dry taken away to the kiln and a fresh lot of soft bricks put Zinc 
a single red and orange dahlia, shown in great perfection on down. In all the nest was handled some eight or ten times. Kag 
many stalls. The hen bird would leave the nest and perch on a neighbouring 24 
. 3 . shed, an interested spectator of the moves, and quickly Mos 

Money in Glass returned to the nest when the worker moved away. It was a pi 
This flowery township is connected with Preston by a proud day for the workers when five young birds were hatched pe 
service of trains that have an incomparable gift for sauntering. from the five eggs. The brood was jealously guarded till the + 
They pause at every Halt and do not exceed the speed limit fledgelings left the nest without the loss of a singular member. - 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[Cc ‘orrespondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. The most suitable 


length is that of one of our “* News of the Week” paragraphs. 
paragrap 


Signed letters are given a preference 


over those bearing a pseudonym, and the latter must be accompanied by the name and address of the 
author, which will be treated as confidential—Ed. Tux Srecratonr.] 


THE MOSCOW TRIAL 
[To the Editor of Tue Sprcraror.| 

Sin,-Your readers may perhaps be interested in some notes 
on the Zinovieft-Kameneff trial by an eye-witness. I have 
been in Moscow throughout the proceedings. They have no 
doubt been reported at length in the British Press; what 
js perhaps more important is the background and the probable 
sequel. ; : 

The result of the trial has not shaken the Soviet Govern- 
ment; it has called out a nation-wide feeling of devotion. 
The Union is proud of its achievements—proud of the great 
rebuilding plan of Moscow now in course of completion; 
proud of its great extension of industrialisation to Silesia, 
where it is exploiting the Kusnetsk coalfield— possibly the 
richest in the world. Moscow is so changed as compared with 
five years ago when I visited it last as to be only recognisable 
with difficulty. There are new streets, squares, boulevards, 
new sixteen-storey office buildings, a new hotel, the ‘ Moskva,’ 
chiefly for the use of Soviet workers and larger than any hotel 
in London. Its spacious landings and corridors are paved 
with polished wood, and the rooms beautifully furnished with 
private bathrooms, telephones, radio and unlimited electric 
light. There is so much electric power available that every- 
thing is flooded with light, the little cafés, the theatres, the 
movies, the shops, the streets. The transport problem has 
been solved by the Metro—its stations are made of marble 
from the Caucasus—-by numerous trams, motor-’buses and 
trolley-’ buses. There are taxis (obtainable with difficulty) 
and constant streams of motor-cars, most of them made in the 
Soviet plants at Gorki (Nijni-Novgorod) and in Moscow. 

The Soviet citizens rejoice in the success of their plans, 
which have not only built up great industries but also brought 
abundance; the shops are full of goods, of furnishings, 
clothes and household necessities. The conspiracy against 
the republic is a thing so vile that they can hardly express 
themselves. To show their devotion they offer to speed up 
the plan of whatever factory they are workingin. Produce more, 
more and more is the slogan. More,more and more goods, and 
prices coming down. By next year it is hoped that the 
present artificial exchange with the pound (25 roubles to the 
pound) will be reduced to a figure which will give something 
nearer to equivalent purchasing-power to that of the rouble 
for foreign * valuta.” ‘To the outside observer the trial has 
been swift, terrible and inevitable. But it has had certain 
features which to the Western onlooker are only understand- 
able with difficulty. The accused did not appeal and they 
admitted the justice of the sentence. But each one made a 
speech after conviction, for which he was allowed complete 
fredom of expression and was heard in hushed silence. 
Kameneff and Zinovieff spoke each of them for about an 
hour. They recited the story of their lives, they 
analysed their Jives to show where they had gone 
wrong and how one wrong had followed another and 
ended by declaring themselves * speaking as men who are 
already dead,” purified of their offences. Not all spoke so 
jong. One man who had entered Russia with a false passport 
of Honduras obtained for him by an agent of the German 
Secret Police with whom the group were in relation said only 
afew words. He was described by the prosecutor as ‘ that 
peculiar citizen of Honduras,”’ and as such he will go down to 
history. 

Now that the trial is over the full scope of the plot is becoming 
known, It was apparently intended by the Kameneff- 
Zinovieff terrorist group that Kirov, Stalin, Voroshilov, 
Kaganovitch and others should all be struck down on the 
same day. Great Soviet leaders in Leningrad, in Kiev and in 
Moscow were all to fall simultaneously. The blow, it was 
calculated, would shake the Soviet Union to its foundations 
and it was intended that it should be ascribed to ‘* White 
guards “’—that is counter-revolutionaries of the Kolchak- 

Denikin and foreign interventionist school. Various minor 
agents including presumably the Gestapo collaborators 
would have been sacrificed in the process, but the complicity 


of the main group was to be hidden. And hidden this com- 
plicity was until within the last few weeks—partly because it 
was unbelievable by the Communist leaders that Kamenefi, 
Zinovieff and the others could sink to actual terrorism and 
assassination. Had this plot succeeded the _ terrorist; 
calculated that in order to meet the danger of a new 
** White guard ” attack and “ intervention ” a call would be 
made to all the dissident groups of the Communist Party— 
that is the Kameneff-Zinovieff group, the Trotskyites and 
others to unite in a “national front ”’—and so the terrorist 
group would get back to the power from which they had 
been exiled by their failure to observe party discipline by 
their former, comparatively minor, conspiracies. 

The trial shows very clearly the great danger to the Soviet 
Union of the concentration of power in a very few hands. 
This danger has however been foreseen by the Communist 
leaders for some years past, and they have endeavoured 
to divide and decentralise that power as much as possible. 
The new constitution which will come into operation at 
the end of this year will establish the foundations of the 
Soviet Union more firmly because it will widen the. basis of 
that power in an essentially democratic way.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Moscow. L. Haven GUEST. 





THE TWILIGHT OF THE BOLSHEVIKS 

[To the Editor of Tur Seecraror.] 
Sir,—I have read with surprise your article under this title in 
last week’s Spectator. You contrast Trotsky as a “Marxist ” 
with Stalin as a “ politician,” and refer to the “ skill and 
prestige ” of Lenin. You then go on to suggest that under 
Stalin’s leadership the U.S.S.R. has abandoned Marxism, 
and that “almost every step taken by Soviet foreign policy 
since 1933 had been condemned in advance, in terms of 
withering invective, by the party leaders of five, ten and 
fifteen years ago.” Actually, the Soviet foreign policy of 
before and since 1933 was condemned by Trotsky with wither- 
ing invective fifteen years ago when, at the Tenth Party 
Congress, a resolution was passed on foreign policy which 
included these words: ‘The possibility of new relations 
based on treaties and conventions between the Soviet Republic 
and the capitalist countries should be utilised first of all in 
order to raise the productive forces of the Republic, to improve 
the situation of the principal productive force, the working 
class.” It is clear from this that Stalin’s foreign policy is the 
earrying out of the Bolshevik resolution, proposed by Lenin 
fifteen years ago, against bitter opposition from Trotsky. 
If Lenin was a Marxist, and you seem to concede this, then 
this resolution was Marxist, Stalin’s foreign policy is Marxist, 
and Trotsky is anti-Marxist. 

You say that “ Stalin sent public instructions to the French 
Communists to vote for military credits and to support M. 
Laval’s Government.” This is untrue. No such instructions 
were ever s:nt. The Communist Party of France neither 
voted for Laval’s war credits nor did it support Laval’s 
government. Further, after Laval’s visit to Moscow a clear 
statement of the policy of the French Communist Party 
appeared in the official organ of the Communist International 
stating that it was not going to support either Laval’s govern- 
ment or his war expenditure. 

You do not mention that at the most critical moment 
before the October Revolution, Lenin denounced Zinoviey 
and Kamenev as traitors and demanded their exclusion from 
the Party for publishing secret information in the capitalist 
Press. The idea that those who have been shot were the 
** Old Guard,”’ when time and again they have been in opposi- 
tion not only to Stalin, but to Lenin, is completely false. It 
was only after being defeated on one issue after another, when 
they were completely discredited in the eyes of the people, 
that these individuals, no longer having any other means of 
getting to power, resorted to terrorism. 

You conclude by saying: “It has not been reported 
whether Grigori Dmitroff (actually the name is Georgi 
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Dimitroff), hero of the Reichstag fire trial, and now Secretary- 
General of Comintern, attended the Moscew trial, or what he 
thought about it.” Here is part of what he thought about it, 
as published in a message to the Communist Press throughout 
the world: ‘‘ In the public trial evidence was given over and 
above that necessary to prove the guilt of the Trotsky- 
Zinoviev terrorists .. . One of the most important lessons 
of the trial for the working-class movement of all countries 
is to display keen vigilance at every step, to learn how to 
distinguish real friends, to expose agents of the class-enemy, 
and promptly and mercilessly to drive them out of working- 
class organisations.” 

I trust you will find space to publish this letter—as it con- 
tains factual information of which the writer of your leading 
urticle did not seem aware.—Yours, &c., 

P. A. SLOAN. 

22 St. George’s Mansions, Red Lion Square, W.C.1. 

[The fact that Dimitroff or Dmitroff (the spelling is a 
question of transliteration) expressed approval of the Moscow 
trial had escaped our notice, and might well have been sup- 
pressed for the sake of his reputation. For the rest, Mr. 
Sloan seems to forget the communiqué issued after M. Laval’s 
Moscow visit, as well as the fact that Marx derided a revolution 
which did not include England as ‘‘a‘storm in a tea-cup.” 
How far Lenin in his later years was a Marxist is a moot 
question.—Ep. The Spectator.| 


THE DEFENCE OF DEMOCRACY 

[To the Editor of Tue Specraror.] 
Sir,—Your article on the Defence of Democracy seems to me 
to show considerably less than your usual fairness to those 
of us who believe that the cause of democracy is seriously 
at stake in the present struggle in Spain. There are certain 
minor misrepresentations with which I do not propose to 
deal. But the most essential point is your contention that the 
democratic cause cannot be bound up with the success of the 
Spanish Government because Spain was not a democracy 
before and will not be a democracy even if the rebels are 
defeated. 

You arrive at the conclusion by laying down certain condi- 
tions which must be observed if democracy is to work, and 
which, as you rightly assert, have been observed very imper- 
fectly or not at all in Spain. Your list is rather arbitrarily 
chosen, and I could suggest certain equally essential additions. 
With these additions most of your list could be accepted as a 
statement of what is necessary for the perfect functioning of 
an ideal democracy. But, as far as actual democracies go, 
there is hardly a State in the world which has not, at sore 
time and to some degree, broken one or all of these conditions. 

Of course, the difference of the degree to which this is done 
is of vital importance. But it is impossible to draw an exact 
line. And the point which I wish to bring out is the necessity 
of avoiding the fallacy, on which most of your argument 
seems based, of speaking of democracy as something which is 
either there completely or not there at all. In reality it is 
something of which we can only speak in terms of more and 
less. Or perhaps it is better regarded as an ideal to which 
actual States approximate with very varying degrees of 
closeness, but which, like other moral ideals, is never realised 
in absolute perfection. 

If we realise this, your statement that conditions in Spain 
render impossible the successful working of democracy in 
anything approaching the degree attainable in countries with 
generations of experience of it will be seen to be true but 
entirely irrelevant. 
that the present government was beginning the move towards 
democracy and was facing, however clumsily and timidly, 
the task of removing some of the chief obstacles in the way of 
movement in that direction, such as the lack of education 
and the grosser economic inequalities. That was as much 
as could reasonably be expected in the cizcumstances. But 
it is surely obvious that the cause of democracy is quite as 
much at stake in its first tentative stages, which all established 
democracies have had to go through, as in the preservation of 
its developed forms. 

As for the future no one but a foo! would prophesy with 
any confidence. But it is at least clear, as you seem to 
recognise, that any hope there may be of a resumption of the 
move towards democracy in the future is bound up with 


It seems clear from the evidence available. 


SSS 


the success of the government. Even if there is 
hope, the believer in democracy must still regard the 
defeat of the rebels as desirable, for its effect outside Spai 
Anyone who is not obsessed by the anti-red hysteria of outa 
of your correspondents must recognise that throughout the 
world there is, and has been for the last twelve or fifteen 
years, an infinitely more serious threat to democratic and 
constitutional government from the extreme Right than from 
the extreme Left. The most urgent need is, therefore, a 
check to the danger from that quarter, which may act ~ a 
discouragement of similar movements elsewhere, 
Sir, yours, &c., 
University of Bristol. 


ho such 
decisive 


—I am, 
G. C. Firetp, 


[There appears to be no substantial difference between oy, 
correspondent and ourselves. What our article deprecated 
was the tendency to identify democracy in Spain with demo. 
cracy in Britain and divide national opinion here on that 
basis.—Ep. The Spectator.] 


[To the Editor of THe SrecTATOR.] 
Sir,—You quote inter arma leges silent in palliation of the 
Spanish Government’s failure to control its followers or to 
prevent atrocities. But the lack of control and the murder of 
political opponents, and the burning of churches began long 
before the outbreak of war and were the true cause of this war, 
The facts are correctly stated in your admirable leading 
article, ‘‘ The Defence of Democracy.” It is, as you imply, 
not only cant, but mischievous cant, to represent this most 
uncivil war as a struggle between Fascism and democracy, 
Many of your readers will be grateful to you for publishing 
your leading article and Colonel Butler’s admirable summary 
of the present situation in Spain.—Yours truly, 
Suttoncroft, Bickley, Kent. ARNOLD Lunn, 


[To the Editor of Tux Specraron.] 
Sirn,—Some of the reports on the events in the Spanish 
Civil War, made in The Spectator of the 14th instant, constitute 
a misstatement of facts made with the evident aim of mis- 
leading the English people on such a grave situation as is 
the spreading of Communism throughout Europe. 

The Editor’s comments are cynical, and revolting to a 
person of sense and sound character. 

Such a procedure is unworthy. of any honest paper, and 
indeed is quite an exception in the English Press, which has 
such fine traditions of fair play. . 

I must therefore discontinue my subscription to The 
Spectator. FRANCESCO EDOUARDO BapTIsTA, 


Rua Domingos Sequeira, 34, Esq., Lisbon, Portugal. 


THE CONFLICT IN SPAIN 
[To the Editor of Tue Specrator.] 
Srr,—Your correspondent, Lt.-Col. P..R. Butler, while expres- 
sing disbelief in ** Colonel Blimp,” reveals in his long letter 
upon the conflict in Spain some unmistakable evidences of 
the Blimp mentality. 

His letter is full of rhetorical questions, beggings of the 
question, naive credulity and windy invective. May I note 
only one or two points in it that seem to demand comment? 

(1) The gallant colonel is impatient with the bogeys of 
** ecclesiastical oppression ” and ‘ inquisition traditions,” and 
wishes they could be given a rest. (He has a much more start- 
ling set of bogeys of his own.) I have before me a letter 
published in an English religious weekly by a resident in 
Spain of undoubted veracity and experience. It speaks of 
the Fascist terror in the towns under rebel control, the cries 
in the streets “ Long live the Inquisition! ”, of houses of 
priests filled with bombs, of the butchery of women and 
children. That the Church in Spain has, as an institution, 
been steadily and for generations on the side of cruelty and 
oppression is a fact which it is either sheer ignorance or blatant 
hypocrisy to deny. Has your correspondent never seen the 
cartoons of Goya? They are an illuminating comment on 4 
situation which it seems to be beyond the power of enlighten- 
ment to exorcise. And that the present Fascist rebel party 
are not merely opposing Red revolution but democracy if 
any, even the mildest, form was candidly avowed two days ago 
by one of their spokesmen. 

(2) Colonel Butler delightfully begs the whole question a 
issue when he pleads that a revolt is justified where the rebels 
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real defenders and champions of. the ideals the 
uld hold.” ‘ ks 
memory of the grotesquely exaggerated 
trocity-stories of the Great War—all so well authenticated— 
: can only hope that many of the horrors reported on both 
yee (“Colonel Blimp ” only reads the one set, no doubt, 
y t by accident) have no basis in fact. In-any. case, they 
past out, for it should be clear by this time that in this 
“ompetition in ferocity the palm can be awarded to neither 
side. And so we are left with the facts that cannot be denied— 
that a “ patriotic ” rebel plot, supported by machines and 
machinations from foreign Powers, invades Spain with Moorish 
troops; and that a ‘“ Christian’ party condones and even 
glories in wholesale butchery of prisoners and hostages ; and 
that a party claiming to stand for law and order deliberately 
started this murderous internecine war against at least half 
(the Observer, a week ago—no “ red” organ—said more than 
half) the population. ats 
How gladly one would believe that Colonel Blimp is “a 
fiction over here,” and alas, how impossible it is to do so! 
Mr. C. R. V. Coutts, in his letter on the same subject, ques- 
tions whether the victorious party in Spain, whichever it may 
prove to be, will become a satellite of Powers under the same 
type of Government. ‘ International affinities,” he says, 
“are determined more by what are believed to be common 
material interests.” But it is surely clear that whichever side 
wins the government that emerges will have against it a 
widespread public hostility, and will be chiefly concerned to 
perpetuate its power by the help of powerful friends abroad. 
A ruined Spain will, in any case, be disastrously weak. But 
while, if the Government wins, this weakness will simply make 
for docility and compliance with the more or less democratic 
States of the League, if the rebels are victorious they will 
be under the strongest temptation to buy Fascist support by 
concessions (in Morocco or elsewhere) which would be fatal to 
British interests. Cannot even our Colonel Blimps for once 
drop their red spectacles and see such a very plain fact ?— 
Yours faithfully, 
6 Claremont Road, Leeds. 


“gre the 
Government. sho 
(3) With the 


JoHN W. HARveEY. 


“SALUS REIPUBLICAE ” 


[To the Editor of ‘Tre Specraror.] 
Sin,—Your correspondent, Mr. Ian C. Currey, deduces from 
my contribution to your columns that I regard “a direct 
national interest ” as the only “moral issue’ for which we 
should ask the rank and file in this country to fight. My 
views are, in effect, those of Professor G. P. Gooch : 

“The supreme obligation of a State to survive may involve 

decisions which an individual might feel bound on ethical grounds 
toreject . . . The individual may sacrifice his life : the community 
must liveon. A trustee cannot surrender an estate which is not his 
own, In other words the action of a Government. within certain 
limits is determined by considerations of what we may call a bio- 
logical rather than a moral order.” 
As for my “ attack ” on Education and Social Legislation it 
was confined to the growing application of compulsion to the 
working classes in matters in which I believe them to be able 
to decide better than many “ social reformers.” I have been, 
and am, in these matters more active than some of my critics, 
but, as Erasmus remarks, compressing a column of argument 
into a sentence, dulce bellum inexpertis. Your obedient 
servant, ARNOLD WILSON, 


ROAD CASUALTIES 
[To the Editor of Tur SpecTATOR.] 
Sir,—From the note on road accidents in your last issue 
(p. 831) it appears that an analysis contained in an official 
report leads to the following conclusion : 

“Of the cases in which pedestrians were killed, 80 per cent- 
occurred by their own fault.” 

This statement in unqualified terms and without explanation is 
obviously untrue and is extremely misleading. 

There are several important points in which the statement 
needs qualification or explanation. Firstly, does it mean 
(it apparently does) ‘* solely due to the fault of the pedes- 
trian ? ” 

If so, it is demonstrably untrue. The * fault” of the 
pedestrian may be one factor but that would not lead to an 
accident were it not for the other factor, viz., the speed of the 
motor vehicle. Speed is one factor in every accident. 


Test the matter in this way: On a country road a child 
runs out of a cottage twenty yards in front of a vehicle. The 
vehicle is travelling at sixty miles an hour (i.e., thirty yards 
a second): the driver cannot pull up in time and the child is 
killed. Whose “ fault” is that ? 

Ory an infirm or nervous man or woman has to cross a wide 
road, sees a,vehicle far away, underestimates its speed, gets 
half-way across, finds the vehicle approaching at sixty miles 
an hour, and in terror and confusion either rushes forward 
or turns back: the driver has only a fraction of a second to 
determine his right course of action, makes the wrong deter- 
mination and a fatal accident occurs. Where is the * fault ” ? 
Is it in the timidity of the pedestrian, or the speed of the motor 
vehicle ? 

In truth, we must define what is meant by “ fault ” before 
making a general statement of this kind. I presume that in 
the Report it includes all the cases where the person killed 
has not the physical and mental alertness necessary for 
anyone using the roads with traffic going at forty, fifty or sixty 
miles per hour. Owing to the high speed of mechanical 
vehicles no one can safely use the roads without exercising a 
degree of skill and care not attainable by ordinary human 
beings. . : a‘ 

One further part which makes these statistics absolutely 
misleading is the difficulty of evidence. In many cases, 
perhaps in most, there is no independent witness. The victim 
being dead, the only witness is the driver. To expect the 
driver to tell the whole truth is to set a very high standard of 
honesty. Moreover, the driver will very probably say to 
himself, ** I cannot bring the poor man to life again: why 
should I run the risk of a prosecution for manslaughter ? ** 

In the absence of evidence to the contrary, the police 
accept the evidence of the driver which generally is that the 
pedestrian was solely to blame: and this goes into the 
statistics. 

The danger of such a bald statement as that made in the 
Report is that to the mind of the hasty reader it may seem to 
lead to the conclusion that there is no need to take stringent 
measures with the vehicular traffic: the unhappy pedestrian 
is the cause of all the trouble.—I am, yours, &c., 


11, Berkeley Place, Wimbledon. T. R. Hucnes, 


[To the Editor of Tue Sreecrator.] 

Sir,—The statement in the “ News of the Week” section 
of last week’s issue of The Spectator, that the Ministry 
of Transport’s annual report on fatal road accidents for 
1935 states that 80 per cent. of the pedestrians killed were 
responsible for their own deaths is misleading, to say the 
least of it. The report went on to say, ‘‘ It must, however, 
be remembered that in the great majority of these cases the 
evidence of the party on whom responsibility is laid was not 
obtainable and the police had to rely on the evidence of the 
other party, or of such witnesses, if any, as would come 
forward.” It follows, therefore, that the statement is based 
upon the evidence of the motorists themselves who were 
involved in the accidents. 

Now it is well known that a man who is sufficiently honest 
to admit that he was responsible for an accident is something 
of a rarity, so that all that the statement really means is that 
80 per cent. of the motorists involved have blamed the 
pedestrians for the loss of their own lives, and the pedestrians, 
being dead, have been unable to reply to theaccusations. 
I do not think that the true percentage is anything like as 
great as this. Indeed, I suggest to you, sir, that 80 per cent. 
of these accidents could have been prevented by reasonably 
careful and considerate driving on the part of the motorist. 

Further restrictions of the pedestrians’ use of the highway 
(which, after all, is his lawful right) are not, therefore, likely 
to bring about a great reduction in the number of casualties, 
nor are they fair to the pedestrian. What seems to be called 
for is rather the more frequent suspension of motorists’ licences 
on proved charges of dangerous driving; and it is my firm 
belief that if this were done, not only would the toll of the 
roads be greatly lessened, but careful motorists would be freed 
from many of the more irritating encounters with the police. 
—I have the honour to remain, your obedient servant, 


Hampton Lodge, Stoneygate, Leicester. C. L. WyYKES. 
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BEER TAXES AND BEER PROFITS 
[To the Editor of Tur Specrator.] 

Sir,—I read with interest Mr. Watson’s letter in your issue of 
August 14th on this subject. He appears to treat the profits 
of the trade in a general way, but I would like to point out 
that one section, 7.e., the retailer, in many instances, is finding 
it difficult to make ends meet. In the adjustment of wholesale 
prices, due to the varying duties, the retailer has been 
** squeezed,” and whilst, on the one hand, the expenses have 
considerably increased, his gross profit is approximately 15 
per cent. below what it was in 1914, Enquiry from any 
retailer or multiple hotel firms, without brewing interests, will 
confirm this. When reductions in duty have taken place the 

brewers have not passed on a fair share to the traders, hence 

their balance-sheets being so favourable compared to those of 
the retailer. The increase in the spirit duty is far heavier in 

proportion, so much so that the provincial trade is almost 

reduced to vanishing point, with a corresponding loss in turn- 

over and profit to the retailers.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., 

* FREEDOM.” 


[To the Editor of Tur Srrcrator.] 


Sir,—Your correspondent, Mr. Sydney E. Watson, laments 
the high profits made by the brewers and, in effect, ascribes 
to these profits the lack of potency in modern beer. Let me 
assure him that he is on the wrong track. The increased 
profits are due to two causes, neither of which is related to the 
quality of the beer. 

In the first place, the policy of trustification, by which 
small breweries are being amalgamated with the larger ones, 
reduces the overhead expenses to a considerable extent. 
And secondly, the lifting of part of the tax in 1933 has led to 
increased consumption. When the Chancellor made his 
concession in 1933 it was on the understanding that the 
brewers would pass on the whole of the remission to the con- 
sumer, This undertaking has been adhered to in every case.— 
Yours truly, Owen WILLIAMS, 
Cambridge House, Poplar Grove, New Malden. 


THE JEW IN GERMANY 

|V'o the Editor of Tak Sprcratror.| 
Sir,—Some extracts from a letter I have just received from 
a kinsman at present staying in a large German city appear 
to me to be of more than personal interest. Since one cannot 
be too careful in such matters I have suppressed the name 
of the city and had better sign myself as merely, 

Bo Vw 

“Tam staying with a Jewish family, and as far as the city 
where I am at present is concerned I am a social outeast. You 
would not believe the degradation which these people have to 
suffer, and I am beginning to wonder whether civilisation has not 
gone round the bend a bit. All over the city there are notices, 
slanging the Jews and telling people to boycott these “ filthy, idle 
parasites,” placed if possible on houses oceupied by a Jewish 
family. I wanted to take the family in my car to a place in Austria, 
but they cannot come, because all Jews here have had their passports 
cancelled. The only way they can get a passport is by signing a 
document to the effect that they will leave Germany and never 
return. 

“ The story of this family since 1933 is a tale of misery ; having 
been rich in pre-Nazi days they now find themselves on their 
beam ends. The father, who was a doctor, is dead, and the very 
talented daughter is forbidden to teach music or languages, or 
even to find employment. She is a wonderful rider and has a great 
reputation, but is not allowed to ride in public. She rides surrep- 
titiously in the park, and I often go there and watch her. People 
make rude remarks about her and look at me as if I was something, 
unclean. 

“The interesting thing about all this is that many Nazis here 
have given up the Jewish boycott, as they realise how far things 
have gone, but they don’t say so. I often meet one of the riding 
masters at the riding school, who was a violent Nazi, and I have 
talked about the Jewish question with him. He has rather lost 
his hatred for the Jews now, having seen how disgracefully they 
have been treated. I spend most of my time trying to cheer up 
the poor old Frau, who says she is simply living from one day to 
the next, not knowing what will happen next. All the Jews here 
are convinced that there will be a mighty upheaval against them 
now that the Olympic Games are over, and hundreds are leaving 
the country every day. The Frau is quite resigned to her fate 
and says that death would be a very merciful relief. People in 
England don’t realise what these unfortunate people are enduring, 
especially in the matter of petty persecutions which are never 
mentioned in the papers,” 


SSS, 
CUCKOOS AND THEIR HABITs 


[To the Editor of Tar Srrcrator.] 
Sir,—In common fairness you must permit me to reply t, 
letter in last week’s Spectator, typical of Mr. P. F, Bunyard. 

For fifteen years now envy and jealousy on the part of 
few who ought to know better, aided by that very conan 
failing, stupidity, of those less well informed, haye delayed 

universal acceptance of the truth that the Cuckoo, Cuculys 
Canorus, like every other bird, lays its eggs directly into th: 
place where they are to be hatched. After acquiring the neces. 
sary knowledge, in 1921 I went to great trouble and Expense 
to have filmed repeatedly the actual laying by a cuckoo, and 
abhorring as I always shall anything in the nature of a “fake” 
1 would not allow any of the nests which we knew the cuckoo 
was about to use, to be opened up and prepared or“ improved” 
for photographic purposes. Notwithstanding, there js not 
one of the dozens of spectators of these layings in 1921 (whose 
names are mentioned in The Cuckoo's Secret) who will do other 
than certify that the cuckoo actually did lay her egg directly 
into the nest on every occasion. 

Mr. Oliver Pike is naturally proud of the unique series of 
film photographs he was enabled to obtain in 1922 through 
being my guest, and by having the free use of one of the only 
four slow-motion film cameras said to be then existent in this 
country. Nevertheless, Mr. Pike does himself, and the intel. 
ligence of my many friends who witnessed the layings, scant 
justice if he intended to imply in his recent illustrated article 
in Country Life that the film we took in 1921 without his aid 
does not satisfy all the unbiassed spectators of that film— 
and there were tens of thousands of them—-that the Cuckoo on 
arrival at the nest on every occasion first picked up and held 
in her beak one of the eggs from the nest, whilst she laid her 
own. egg in its place. That sequence of events cannot be 
confused by any honest person viewing the film. 

Why will not Mr. Bunyard face up to these questions ; 

(1) How does he expect any serious ornithologist to accept 
a sketch of what he wants to illustrate as an accurate picture 
of a cuckoo depositing her egg into a reed-warbler’s nest, when 
he knows perfectly well that the only photographs he and his 
one-time friend, Mr. Scholey, ever obtained of a cuckoo in 
the performance of that act illustrated an article by Mr, 
Scholey several years ago in one of the well-known weekly 
journals, in which article Mr. Scholey deseribed how Mr. 
Bunyard and he together watched the cuckoo actually lay 
her egg directly inte the reed-warbler’s nest? 

(2) Why does Mr. Bunyard carefully conceal the fact that 
Mr. Scholey will no longer support his (Mr. Bunyard’s) 
statements ? 

(3) Why does Mr. Bunyard, and any others of his way of 
talking (I won't say thinking !) if still in existence, continue to 
refuse to relieve me of a very large sum of money which they 
have known for years they can do by the production of 
evidence to the satisfaction of an independent body that a 
cuckoo ever touches its own egg with its beak ? For fourteen 
years or more now I have olfered to wager any sum up to 
£500 to establish the universal acceptance of that truth. 

Tor the reasons stated in my opening paragraph, I realise 
that it will not be until after my death that it will be univer- 
sally accepted that the Cuckoo never uses her beak for the 
purpose of introducing her egg into the fosterer’s nest. I am 
as certain that will ultimately be the accepted truth as Iam 
that never again will 25 eggs be obtained from a cuckoo ina 
season. I do not wish to be arrogant, but I do wish to be 
emphatic in this final statement of my views upon a subject 
to which I have given an immense amount of time and careful 
attention. Yours faithfully, EpGar P, CHANCE. 

Bulwell, Burchetis Green, near Maidenhead. 


[To the Editor of Tue Specrator.| 
Sir,—Very few of your readers will be deceived by Mr. 
Bunyard’s futile efforts to twist my statements in his 
endeavour to prove the strange theories which no one but 
himself believes. 

In stating that I now admit that cuckoos do not lay their 
eggs direct into the nest, he is deliberately misconstruing my 
writings and beliefs. I have most emphatically stated that, 
in my opinion, cuckoos always lay their eggs into the nests of 
the fosterers, and never deposit the egg with the beak. What 
I did state in my article in Country Life, to which Mr. 
Bunyard refers, is that the method of laying is a shooting 
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I did not suggest that the bird used a pop-gun or 
egg into the nest from a distant mark ! Our 
jow-motion film with 200 photographs taken each second 
-_ that from the moment the egg commences to leave the 
ced of the cuckoo, to the moment it reaches the nest, 
or fifth second passes, and this I mairsitain is so rapid that 
one- 


action. 
rifle, oF shot the 


it is a shooting action. 

Mr. Bunyard also suggests that I now admit that Mr. 
Edgar Chance’s first film did not prove that the cuckoo laid 
into the nest. This is putting an altogether wrong meaning 
to my statement. I and practically all who saw this film— 
d that it showed that the cuckoo laid into the nest, 
pecause she was seen to sit on the nest after first having 
lifted an egg. The fact that it was not conclusive to doubters 
like Mr. Bunyard ‘caused us to set to work to produce a film 
which would eonvince the most biassed of those in favour of 
the beak theory. The fact that we succeeded beyond our 
wildest expectations has always been a thorn to Mr. Bunyard. 

Now Mr. Bunyard has had many opportunities of viewing 
this film, but he resolutely refuses to see it, yet he has the 
audacity to criticise it by saying, * Those who have seen this 
film are unanimous in their opinion that it does not prove 
more than the original film.” ‘To whom does he refer ? 


agreec 


This film has been shown only in my lectures, and never in 
the public cinemas. At the International Ornithological 
Congress held at Oxford in 1934, it was seen by several 
hundred ornithologists from all parts of the world ; it has 
also been shown to a crowded meeting of the British Ornitho- 
logists Union, and to a large audience at the London Natural 
History Society ; in addition over 50,000 people have seen it 
in various towns in this country, and every person who has seen 
it agrees that Mr. Chance and I prove beyond every possible 
shadow of doubt that the cuckoo lays her egg direct into the nest. 

Mr. Bunyard, still not having seen this film, makes the 
astounding and untrue statement that the cuckoo covers up 
all her actions with her body. She does nothing of the kind ; 
she is in full view, approaching the nest from the side ; she goes 
toa nest containing two eggs, we sec her lift one of the eggs 
—no egg in the meantime passes from her beak—then she 
moves on to the nest, sits there for six seconds, goes through 
the forcing action of laying, and flies away with the stolen 
egg. We filmed her five times at different nests, and on every 
occasion she sat on the nest, and we clearly see the forcing 
action of the rump as she lays her egg. 

In addition to these facts which cannot be disputed, capable 
ornithologists, with witnesses, have watched cuckoos at close 
quarters lay direct into various nests on over one hundred 
occasions, and the nests used have consisted of seven different 
species of fosterers ; in every instance the cuckoo sat upon 
the nest fer from six to ten seconds, after having first stolen 
an egg. 

Against these irrefutable facts, backed up by scientists and 
the most modern methods of photography, all Mr. Bunyard 
ean bring forward in an endeavour to prove his theory are a 
few incidents which he has seen, always without witnesses, and 
one imaginative drawing made by an artist who was not 
present at the nest of the reed-warbler when the cuckoo 
deposited her egg ! Ouiver Ge Pine, 


The Bungalow, Leighton Buzzard. 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN NATIVE 
|To the Editor of Tie Specrator.] 
Sin,—As a reader of The Spectator, because 1 regard it as one 
of the more solid or reliable purveyors of news, I must protest 
against the unreliability of your article on **'The Fear Complex 
in South Africa.” 

Icannot allow its last sentence to pass unchallenged—it reads, 
“Thus the eold facts are that the Natives of the Protectorates 
have to choose between coming into the Union and finding 
the Union’s produce and labour markets closed to them — 
an alternative which means poverty and possibly starvation.” 

This implies (1) that the Union’s produce markets could be 
open to the Natives if the Protectorates came into the Union, 
(2) that these same markets would be closed if they do not 
come in, (8) that the labour markets would be open to them 
ifthey came into the Union, (4) that the labour markets would 
be elosed to them if they do not come into the Union. 


That every single one of these implications is erroneous 
can be demonstrated by facing the “‘ unescapable facts ” 
(your correspondent’s phrase) (1) the “* politically-powerful ” 
farmers in the Union have seen to it that for years not only 
the Protectorate-Union borders have been closed to Natives’ 
sattle (the main produce of the Protectorates) but that even the 
cattle of the Native areas within the present Union are 
debarred from competing in the Union markets (usually a 
reason is given such as the fear of East Coast Fever or the 
like). I cannot do beiter than to summarise the position 
in the Franshei in the words of Mr. A. B. Payn, M.P. (Union). 
In describing the economic importance of the Franshei in 
the Union, Mr. Payn, according to the Cape Times report, 
said that its population of 1,200,000 covered one-third of 
the Union’s cattle and one-seventh of its sheep and provided 
one-third of the native labour-on the gold mines. The territory, 
he said, was one of the most fertile tracts in South Africa, 
bul owing to the Government ban on the export of catile from it, 
and the consequent increase of grazing animals, it was rapidly 
becoming a desert. (2) In spite of the borders being closed to 
Protectorate cattle as aforesaid the bulk of the Protectorate 
cattle finds its way to the Johannesburg market and will con- 
tinue so to do—the only point being that the official closing of the 
border ensures that the Native gets a few shillings in the pound 
of the value of his produce, whereas the Europeans get the 
difference for their superior knowledge and ability in cir- 
cumventing the legal obstacles in the way of the passage of such 
produce from the Native to the consumer. (3) and (4) can be 
dealt with together. The labour markets of the Union could 
not be wider open to the Protectorate Natives than at present 
whilst the Protectorates are out of the Union whose demand 
for cheap labour is increasing and whose supplies are limited 
and getting more so. If it were not for the taxes imposed by 
the Imperial Authorities comparatively few of these Pro- 
tectorate Natives would either need to go, or go, to the mines, 
and the Magistrates in the territories, when dealing with tax- 
defaulters, frequently give them the option of going to gaol 
or to the mines—quite a number prefer the first alternative. 
Moreover, storekeepers and ether recruiting agents in the 
Protectorates usually get a fee of £2 per head for every Native 
they induce to “sign on” for the People more 
** politically-powerful ” than farmers control the mines, and 
if the labour markets of the Union were closed to the Pro- 
tectorate Natives mine wages would have to go up and profits 
to go down—a “cold fact” which will not be allowed to 
happen if keeping the Union labour markets open to Pro- 
tectorate Natives will help to prevent it. 

ANOTHER CORRESPONDENT IN SOuTH AFRICA, 


mines. 


Cape Town. 


THE ECONOMICS OF TRANSPORT 
|To the Editor of Tur Seecratror.] 
Sir,— Mr. T. C. Owtram in the letter which you published last 
week has, I think, misunderstood the argument in my review 
of Mr. Bonavia’s Economics of Transport. 

If the most economical use is to be made of road and rail 
facilities, each unit of transport should be carried on that 
system, on which the extra cost involved is lowest. I agree, 
of course, that by the taxation of road transport the road 
hauliers may be forced to charge prices which include their 
full social costs of upkeep of permanent way, &c. But if, as 
is probably true, such overhead costs are higher for rail than 
for road transport, the charges made by the two systems in 
conditions of fair competition will not be in proportion to 
the extra cost involved in diverting traffic on to each system, 
and much traffic may be taken by road which should be 
carried by rail—I am, yours faithfally, J. 


Herlford College, Oxford. 


2. MEADE. 


é 199 
‘A LATIN QUOTATION 
[To the Editor of Tus Specravor.| 
The lines are by Crashaw : 
** Somne levis, quamquam certissima mortis imago, 
Consortem cupio te tamen esse tori. 
Alma quies, optata veni; nam sic sine vita 
Vivere iucundum est, sic sine morte mori.” 
—I am. Sir. &c., W. R. ING, 
Brightwell Manor, Walling ford. 


Sir, 
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Wat 


“ Wat would I fight for?” is a question which a number of 
Englishmen, for obvious reasons, are asking themselves just 
now : several persons recently published their answers to it 
in the columns of The Spectator. To its author, no doubt, 
each seemed a reasonable, perhaps the only reasonable, 
answer ; yet all were different, and none was free from elabor- 
ate justificatory qualification : 

‘I would fight for the League, provided that ...’; ‘I would 
fight for the Empire, so long as ...’°; ‘I would fight against 
Communism, but not on the side of a Fascist state’; ‘I would 
fight for such and such a cause, but only if it was sponsored by 
Sir Stafford Cripps.’ 


By JOHN 


Mr. Sassoon’s book makes that question seem unreal, and 
the answers to it academic. It reminds us that things do not, 
in practice, happen like that; the international situation is 
not wheeled up to us like a tray of hors-d oeuvres at a restaurant, 
out of which we can select just that assortment of causes, 
that alignment of allies, which best suits our taste ; wars come 
ready-made, we are confronted with a conflict which is not 
of our choosing, and the simple question is ‘* Will you fight ? ” 
iven that question is not seriously propounded : those who 
answer it in the negative, however elaborate their intellectual 
justifications, are lucky if, like Mr. Sassoon, they are sent to 
nothing worse than a Mental Hospital. 

Nor is a man’s answer to the question “ Will you fight 
necessarily governed by the considerations which determine 
his answer to the question, ‘“‘ What would you fight for?” 
Our attitude towards ** the War,”’ when war has been declared, 
is not always consistent with our attitude towards war. 
Mr. Sassoon did not believe that the War would secure the 
ends for which he was invited to take up arms; he knew it 
for the “dirty swindle” that it was; he was revolted by 
its horrors; he was a ‘‘pacifist’’; yet he chose to fight. 
No doctrinaire, whatever the nature of his doctrine, will share 
the feelings revealed by Mr. Sassoon’s self-analysis. Yet it 
should do both pacifists and militarists good to try to under- 
stand his book. They will not find that they can dismiss it 
lightly, with their usual argumentum ad hominem, for Mr. 
Sassoon is brave, intelligent, sensitive : he possesses, in fact, 
just those qualities the presence of which prevents the militarist 
from accounting for him as a coward or a crank, and the 
pacifist from accounting for him as a boor or a fool. 

What then is the state of mind and feeling revealed by 
Sherston’s Progress? At the close of the preceding volume 
of Mr. Sassoon’s trilogy, he was left protesting against the 
War; he tore off his M.C. ribbon and flung it into the River 
Mersey; he refused to fight; he demanded to be court- 
martialled. Sherston’s Progress opens with his arrival at the 
shell-shock hospital to which the Government, at a loss how 
to deal with such behaviour, had consigned him. In the 
first part of the book he recalls what he thought and felt 
during his “‘ convalescence”; the second is chiefly concerned 
with hunting in Limerick—an interlude on his return journey ; 
the third consists of extracts from the diary which he kept 
when he got back to the War in Palestine and France. 

Something impelled the pacifist inmate of Slateford 

Hospital to return to the fighting-line. It was not that he 
had come to think the War justifiable or worth while; it 
was not, indeed, any intellectual conviction at all. It was 
simply, as he puts it, 
“a sense of the unreality of my surroundings. Reality was on 
the other side of the Channel, surely. . . . Those men, so strangely 
isolated from ordinary comforts in the dark desolation of mur- 
derously-disputed trench-sectors, were more to me than all the 
despairing and war-weary civilians.” 


9” 





Sherston’s Progress. 


7s. 6d.) 


By Siegfried Sassoon. (Faber and Faber. 
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In one or two passages of his diary he reveals explicitly his 
state of mind : 

“T should be returning to the War with no belief in what J Was 
doing ; I should go through with it in a spirit of loneliness and 
detachment because there was no alternative. Going back Wa 
the only way out of an impossible situation. At the front I shou 
at least find forgetfulness. . . . Better to be in the trenches With 
those whose experience I had shared and understood than with 
this medley of civilians who, when ore generalised about then 
intolerantly, seemed either being broken by the War or enrichaj 
and made important by it” ; : 
and again, 

“ why hadn't I stayed in France where I could at least escape fron 
the War by being in it? Out there I had never despised my 
existence as I did now.” . 

But it was not only that noble kind of selfishness calle 
self-respect that impelled him to go back; plainly the chie( 
reason why he found peace at the Front and nowhere elg 
was because there he could most help those who most needed 
his help : 

** May 22nd. Iam learning to understand soldiers and their ideas ; 

intelligent instruction of them teaches me a lot. But I find them 
very difficult to put on paper. And in these days of hawthom 
blossom and young leaves they seem like a part of the passing of 
the year. Autumn will bring many of them to oblivion. ‘It js 
written that you should suffer without purpose and without hope, 
But I will not let all your sufferings be lost in the abyss,’ wrote 
Duhamel. That is how I feel too; but all I can do for them is to 
try and obtain them fresh vegetables, with my own money, and 
teach them how to consolidate shell-holes, and tell them that ‘the 
soul of defence lies in offence’ !”’ 
Not, indeed, that the War brought completely the forget. 
fulness he sought ; passage after passage reveals the intense 
suffering to which a sensitive spirit was subjected by being 
compelled constantly to witness the agonies of some of thos 
around him, the indifference and the brutality of others ; con- 
scious, when a lull in activity made reflection possible (and 
inevitable), of the doom that overshadowed his companions, 
and having no counterbalancing belief in the justice or 
nobility of the conflict in which they were involved : 

* June 14th, 1918. They see me in the daylight of my activities, 
when I must acquiesce in the evil that is war. But in the darknes 
when I am alone my soul rebels against what we are doing. * Stiffy, 
grey-eyed and sensible and shrewd ; Howitt, dark-eyed and lover. 
like and thoughtful; how long have you to live—you in the plem- 
tude of youth, in your pride of being alive, your ignorance of life's 
narrowing and disillusioning road? It may be that I shall live 
to remember you as I remember all those others who were my 
companions for a while and whose names are no longer printed in 
the Army List. What can I do to defeat the injustice which claims 
you, perhaps, as victims, as it claimed those ghostly others! 
Sitting here with my one candle I know that I can do nothing. 
‘Save his own soul he has no star!’ ”’ 

The moral—which Mr. Sassoon leaves implicit—is not, as 
might be supposed, in favour of a “ defeatist ” attitude 
concerning war. For if the fact of a war may compel a 
reasonable person to take part in an activity which he 
loathes and reprobates, acting on an instinct which does 
not square with his normal intellectual convictions, that is 
all the more reason for trying to prevent a war from ever 
taking place; the fact that a war induces large masses of 
people so to act is one of its chief horrors. Sherston’s Progress 
has other qualities to recommend it: the beauty of its 
descriptions of inanimate nature in Palestine and in France, 
the quick eye of its author in describing people, the vividnes 
with which are recorded both the activity and the inaction 
which went to the making of a soldier’s life—thes 
Mr. Sassoon’s previous books have taught us to expect: 
but its chief value lies in the living contrast 
presents between the pacifism which consists in a refusal 
to fight and the pacifism which consists in a 
of war. 
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Chaos in America 


jd Your Tongue. By Morris L. Ernst and Alexander Lindey. 
Ho (Methuen. 8s. 6d.) 
two New York lawyers, well known for many years on both 
ides of the Atlantic as experts in literary matters, decided to 
ares in popular form some of the countless strange tales 
ne came to their attention in the course of their professional 
ractice. Their book, written in the main with bright.cynicism 
ners style of the New Yorker, did well in America, and has 


now appeared in this country with an introduction by * A. P. 


Herbert, MEP.” | ‘ 
The dust-Jacket suggests, though it does not explicitly 


affirm, that the book provides a reliable guide under English 
law as to how far, inter alia, one is safe in calling a man 
impotent or a woman a virgin, or in excluding a hostile critic 
from a theatre. In fact it is scarcely a serious treatise or 
outline at all, and much of the law in it, if sound in America, 
is certainly not sound here. It is better described by its 
sub-title Adventures in Libel and Slander, though even this 
is not éntirely happy, for its suggestion that the reader may 
expect an account of the learned authors’ personal experiences 
and adventures, which would undoubtedly have been of great 
interest, is not realised. Actually the work is as free from 
personal reminiscence as it is from practical instruction, 
but as a piece of simple entertainment in the American 
manner it is not without value. 

It begins with accounts of two sensational American 
cases, in one of which an apparently gross libel was excused 
and in the other a very trifling and inadvertent one was heavily 
penalised, and, stating that ‘* it is of such stuff that the law 
of slander and libel is made,”’ proceeds to elaborate the theme 
of chaos and inconsistency so introduced. In a chapter 
headed “* Charting the Maze,” the authors attempt a popular 
exposition of some of the leading principles of the law, but 
ia their determination to ‘‘ shun technicalities,” they have 
unfortunately fought shy of anything in the nature of lucid 
explanation, and the result is a rather formless piece of that 
chatty generalisation and pseudo-scientific philosophising 
which the self-improving American reader appears so much 
to enjoy. There follow a number of chapters in which 


“ 


| reports of diverting cases are classified under such heads as 


“Sex—Sacred and Profane,” ** Libel and Literary Criticism % 
The chief interest in this part 
of the book, which is indeed the most important part, lies in 
the zest of reading rude things that have been said about 
people. 

The impression one receives of the American courts is not 
It appears that they work on the odd 
principle of laying it down as a matter of law that such and 
such an epithet is or is not defamatory, whatever its context, 
ind that thereafter all courts in the same State are bound to 


come to a similar decision if the same word is used again. 
The book gives lists of words that have been officially con- 


demned and declares dogmatically that in Tennessee it is 


| libellous to call a woman a hermaphrodite but that in Ohio 
it is not. 
_ wonder that the law is chaotic. 


If such is in fact the judicial practice it is small 
One also learns something 
of the procedural complications which make it possible for a 


wealthy corporation to spin out the preliminaries year after 
) year until its opponent’s pocket is exhausted. As the authors 


remark in speaking of actions against newspapers: ‘* Only 


) the wealthy fools or the Simon-pure can afford to sue. If the 
» former, they lose through their own stupidities ; if the latter, 


there are so few that no newspapers need worry about them ” ; 
and as practical advice they give in apparent seriousness 
the following : 


“You can print with immunity anything you feel like about 


| aiyone in public office, or anyone running for office, provided : 


(a) You have something on such official ;_ or 
(b) You feel sure he has enough enemies so that someone will 
turn up if necessary and supply some dirt which you didn’t 
publish. 
These are the only general rules of conduct a lawyer can honestly 
give to his client in such a matter.” 


The book concludes with a very general discussion of 
the need for reform, but advocates no definite policy. The 
amusing suggestion is thrown out, however, that a tariff 
of damages should be compiled on the lines of those included 
M aecident policies, providing a fixed compensation, for 
every known rude word. 


In a passage which is clearer and apparently less written 
down than the rest of the book, the authors advocate the 
abolition of criminal libel, which is apparently used oppres- 
sively in their country, and one gathers that they would not 
be opposed to the abolition of all libel proceedings 
whatsoever. 

In the world depicted in Hold Your Tongue, where news- 
papers live on scandal, where everyone has a guilty secret, 
where the action of the courts is governed by the hidden 
power of the litigants, and where such real security as exists 
is founded upon mutual blackmail, the existence of a law of 
libel appears indeed to have little influence on conduct, and 
its abolition might pass unnoticed. But the same would, 
of course, be true of any branch of the law which was equally 
corruptly administered. 

The English law of libel is notoriously in need of reform in 
certain particulars, but, such as it is, it is tolerably well under- 
stood, and at least it is intelligently and honestly administered 
by respected judges. If this picture of American conditions 
is a faithful one there is still much upon which we can con- 
gratulate ourselves. W. A. FuLLer. 


The Future of the Jews 


What Will Happen to the Jews? 
King. 7s. 6d.) 

For reasons which are obvious, this is a timely question t 
ask. The few hundred Jews assembled at the moment at 
Geneva as delegates to the first Jewish World Congress—a 
queer sort of Jewish ‘ parliament *’—have much the same 
question at the back of their minds. But it is not quite so 
easy to follow Mr. Leftwich in his attempt to evolve the reply 
on which he is going to make up his mind. 

By far the greater part of his book consists of a multitude 
of quotations, as a superficial glance will show, derived from 
a multitude of sources on a great range of subjects, directly, 
remotely, or not at all, relevant to the above question. From 
the composite wisdom of so many minds the author’s own 
trend of thought does not emerge with too great clarity. I 
wonder why Mr. Leftwich found it necessary to borrow so 
extravagantly from others—he writes so much better himself ! 

Some hundred pages, including the beginning and the end, 
are in essence an elaborate appeal to the peoples controlling 
oversea countries, notably Australia, which I will summarise, 
for the reader’s convenience, in the simplified formula: You 
are underpopulated. It is bad for you. Why not take the 
Jews ? They are good for you. 

But what is best for the Jews themselves ? Shall they stay 
and endure or move ? Shall there be a new dispersion, the 
Jews carrying with them, as Herzl said, anti-Semitism in the 
wake of their migrations ; or are they somewhere to become 
an independent community capable of standing on its own 
legs ? And which are the means to achieve that end, beyond 
dreamland ? What will happen to the Jews ? 

Mr. Leftwich is neither too explicit nor very consistent. 
Two souls are fighting in his bosom. One is the orthodox, 
Liberal and free-trader, who would prefer to let things take 
their own course and whose reply is the fatalistic : Jews have 
suffered before and survived. “I am an observing Jew (he 
writes) who wraps himself each morning in his praying shaw! 
and wears his phylacteries, and keeps his Sabbath.” This 
Mr. Leftwich, who refuses “to accept the Hitlerist blood 
theory that would make me a Jew only because I was born 
ene and would thrust Judaism on people who have nothing 
to do with it,” is logically opposed to any suggestion of 
Jewish nationality as implying a link based on something else 
than religion. It is actually his own preference that, ** since 
there are to be victims anyway, may it not be better that 
they should fall in their own country, stand their ground 
dying for their right to live in the soil that is theirs than die 
in flight, in exile ? ” 

But there is another Mr. Leftwich who has, after some 
hesitation, joined the Freeland Movement which rather melo- 
dramatically came into being about a year ago (“I was in 
touch with developments from the start (he writes), but it 
was some time before I could decide to come into the organi- 
sation”). Since he came in (as Honorary Secretary of the 
London Committee) he must necessarily interpret, albeit 
mildly, the official Freeland standpoint, which is national 
self-consciousness, diluted by obscurity as to ways, meang 
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and ends. The reply of the author's official alter ego is not 
sober and fatalistic, but nebulous and sanguine: ** The shapes 
arise! Shapes of factories, arsenals, foundries, markets, shapes 
of the two-threaded tracks of railroads ’*—and many other 
cheerful shapes—in an Australia populated by Jews. 

Well, anything may happen, even to the Jews. But can the 
resettling of a great mass of Jewry—on the * broader basis ”’— 
be effected in a spirit imbued with the inanity of dispersion, 
of amorphousness, without the will to live as a people, as 
something distinct from a religious community ? Judaism 
in Mr. Leftwich’s conception implies that Jews must not 
necessarily be of Jewish blood, or have a Jewish national 
consciousness, if they belong to the fold of the Jewish faith. 
Jewishness in the national sense means that Jews. must not 
necessarily accept the Mosaic dispensation, and can be Free- 
thinkers, or even Christians, if they are of Jewish origin and 
identify themselves with the fate of the Jewish people. This 
is a fundamental difference. Mr. Leftwich is well aware of 
the contradiction inherent in his precepts and the “* shapes ” 
which he visualises, but he cannot help the discrepancy 
between his two selves. Where he treats the reader to his own 
writing, the book, to which Stefan Zweig has supplied a fore- 


word, is very readable. WituiaM BLUMBERG. 


The Generals Remain 
Nation at War. 
8s. 6d.) 


The By General. Ludendorff. (Hutchinson. 
GENERAL LupENDORFr is one of those disastrous soldiers 
who take an interest in polities. Germany has suffered much 
from them and she is likely to suffer even more in the future. 
General Ludendorff is by now very eccentric: it all began 
at the end of the War when he was eccentric enough to 
believe that the soldier's oath of loyalty to the Kaiser ought 
to be kept. But it would be unfortunate if his eccentricity 
led people to believe that his ideas were not worth noticing : 
it is by no means always that sanity prevails. But Ludendorif 
never does himself justice in writing. <A soldier, he is not 
used to handling abstract and general ideas: but when, as 
in writing about polities, he has to use them, he employs 
a kind of symbolism composed out of the current ideas of 
the barracks, the mess. the East Prussian country house, 
the German General Staff. Thus, in this book, he is much 
concerned with the ** malcontents ~~ who destroyed Germany's 
will to victory in the last War, and he identifies them with 
the Jews, the Freemasons, and the Roman Catholic Church. 
Die Juden, die Freimaurer und die Radfahrer are very much 
in evidence in his thoughts about politics. On the face of 
it his statements are nonsense ; but what General Ludendorft 
means, in his fuddled way, is that those who believe in an 
international society, in democracy, in liberty, in a religion 
with superior claims to those of the state, are, or can be, a 
serious obstacle to the unification of the nation-state : indeed, 
if the state is to be unified, they must be converted, * disci- 
plined * or suppressed. General Ludendorff and his kind 
are perfectly right to fear such people, to whom the nation 
is at best only an expedient and at worst a sterile and 
destructive form of society. 

For General Ludendorft, on the other hand, the nation- 
state is the highest reality, and he is much concerned to give 
it its greatest possible strength, by propaganda, economic 
control, discipline, conscription, insistence on race and 
racial purity. The ideal to be aimed at is a state of which 
every member is convinced that the entire value of his exist- 
ence depends upon the nation. General Ludendorff adds 
one reason of his own for justifving such a society; the 
German nation, for instance, is the concrete expression of 
the “ German idea of God.” It does not matter to him that 
there is also a French and a Japanese idea of God, also 
absolute. For General Ludendorff is a polytheist ; for him 
there are many gods, and their proper activity is to fight 
each other. For the nation-states, therefore, war is the highest 
activity, because in war alone are their unity and vitality 
expressed in their most concentrated form. Indeed, they 
have no other proper activity, for the only duty of a state is 
to maintain its existence, and war is the supreme means 
of doing so. Peace is only a word for preparing for war. 
At this point Ludendorff criticises Clausewitz: firstly, because 
Glausewitz thought that war was only one of the nation’s 
many activities, and secondly because he thought that it 
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ought to be subordinated to political ends. General Lude 
dorff is not so foolish as to believe that political fi: 3 
sacrificed to military ends. What he means js that he 
Clausewitz day, it was still possible to distinguish bet 
war and politics; in our day, when the entire Nation i: 
engaged in war, it is not possible to make such a distinction. 

Here General Ludendorff goes on to examine the actu 
practice of modern war, financial, military, and POliticg] . 
describes the various forms of weapons, guns, tanks, bombs 
poison gas, shells, flame-throwers, chemicals, &e., and rightly 
asserts that, whatever agreements are made, all these wea) : 
will be used. To military experts his insistence that indiyj. 
dual man power is still the crucial factor, and that Tailways 
must remain the most important means of transport, Will be 
interesting. The object of the war is “ annihilation of the 
enemy,” both at home and in the field. The natural question 
arises : Who is to control and direct this enormous and compli. 
cated machine of destruction, which is nothing else than the 
entire nation operating on sea and land and in air, in factories, 
mines and banks, in diplomacy, industry and finance? Thy 
answer is that the entire machine must be under the undividei 
control of the commander-in-chief, but that this is only possible 
if the entire machine is animated by a carefully prepared (or 
concocted) devotion to the nation and, as a necessary corollary, 
by an immutable determination to destroy the enemy. “A 
nation deserves only to have a great general when it place 
itself at his service, that is, in the service of the totalitarian 
war which is waged for its existence.” It is somewhat comic 
to reflect that the whole purpose of this book is to show that 
nation’s highest honour is to deserve a Ludendorff ; and we 
may well pray that we shall never deserve a great general, 
But that should not conceal from us that General Ludendorf, 
despite his eccentricities, may very well be right, that the next 
war will be such as he describes ; and indeed we can see the 
nations preparing, by the methods he advocates, to enter it, 
We may also accept his belief that only by such means canthe 
nation-states protect and maintain their existence ; but you 
have to be stark, staring mad to believe that they are worth it, 
General Ludendorff displays that madness at its most terrify- 
ing and its most ludicrous. 
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A Frenchman Not Long in Japan 
A Frenchman in Japan. By Maurice Dekobra. 
Metcalfe Wood. (Werner Laurie. 10s. 6d.) 
Preruars no country has suffered more than Japan from the 
literary attentions of superficial tourists. They were particu. 
larly active about the end of the last century and the beginning 
of this, before the reverberations of the Russo-Japanese War 
had thinned out the cherry-blossoms with which, in the 
Western popular imagination, the island home of the quaint 
but plucky little Japs was festooned from end to end all 
the year round. With all the facility of the incompetent— 
to borrow a phrase from Whistler—European and American 
tourists would undertake, after a few weeks. in the chiel 
centres of population and a few visits to scenic resorts, to 
reveal the true, the inner, the essential Japan. Their cultural 
preparedness, if any, was apt to be limited to The Mikad 
and Madame Chrysanihéme, and their vocabulary, by the 
time of their departure, to half a dozen words, generally 
sayonara, banzai, kimono, harakiri, geisha and yoshiwara, 
by far the most suitable of these being sayonara, which means 
good-bye, for they and their books are mostly forgotten. 
Whatever excuse there may have been for such superficialities 
thirty years ago, there is none for repeating them today. 
* Is it useful, is it necessary, was it wise ? ’? wrote Gosse to 
Gide about one of that writer's publications, and confronted 
with the record of M. Maurice Dekobra’s invasion of the 
Far East we might ask him, since it bears few signs of being 
wise or necessary : * Is it useful, is it intelligent, is it amusing” 
But then M. Dekobra is the author of The Madonna of the 
Sleeping Cars, of The Street of Painted Lips, of Bedroom Eyes; 
four million copies of his novels, it is said, have been sold, 
and really we must not expect too much of him. He likes 
it may be gathered, to picture to his readers ** the surround: 
ings that are most suitable to the hatching of love episodes, 
and no doubt in setting forth for Japan he was only prepared 
to regard it as a kind of vast hatchery or incubator. Ur 
fortunately (or perhaps fortunately), he seems only to have 
remained long enough to hatch out a quantity of platitudes 
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4 trivial vulgarities ; he has padded, powdered and painted 
ys n, and they are exhibited in an artificial light which is 
me ‘watery and garish. , 

It is never Very heartening, on opening a book at random, 
to be faced with inaccuracies, — I looked at the pictures first. 
Poorly reproduced, mostly, it seems, from commonplace 
picture postcards, a number of them are incorrectly titled— 
. Oisukushima for Itsukushima, Kinkakuyt for Kinkakuji, 
rin Kintai, Askusa for Asakusa, Fujiyama for Fuji- 
ho-yama. M. Dekobra may not be responsible for that, 
but the text is no better—hibashi for hibacht, tokonomi for 
ikonoma, Suzenji for Chuzenji, the tatami is not a rug, the 
Imperial Hotel in Tokyo has not ** only one story,” it is 
meaningless to say ‘‘in Tokyo one dines early,” &c., &e. 
Nearly a quarter of the book is not about Japan at all, but 
about M. Dekobra on board ship in the company of some 
French colonial ** young ladies ” who wittily called one another 
Bibi, Zonzon and Dédé. As a specimen of M. Dekobra’s 
own wit may be quoted his description of a tiger as “ the 
Clark Gable of the jungle.” There are chapters on ** Japanese 
Psychology,” “Japanese Patriotism” and “The Future 
War,” and they are so banal that the less said about them 
the better. M. Dekobra makes a few points, but on the whole 
seems to have had no more curiosity—even about the status 
and habits of the geisha—than any other tourist, otherwise 
he would have stayed longer and gone deeper. But whether 
by staying longer he would have learnt anything new, wise, 
iseful or necessary is another matter. 


Kintar for 


WILLIAM PLoMER, 


Love and the Middle Ages 


The Allegory of Love. By C. 5S. 
Press. 15s.) 
Tux title is not a description of the book but of the excellent 
mediaeval works which it expounds and places in their long 
historical background ; curious how one’s heart sinks on sup- 
posing a modern specimen ; what the romantics could read as 
wild and fascinating needs now to be praised as exact and 
important. ‘The book is learned, witty, and sensible, and 
makes one ashamed of not having read its material; in the 
first flush of renewed admiration for the Romance of the Rose 
I tried to read the Chaucerian version. But it is intolerable. 
‘ar better to read Mr. Lewis and his admirable quotations, 
and recognise that these works were developing a method 
which is still normal and living, and frankly admit that there 
are great pleasures not our own. 
‘The book starts with vast and vague claims for its theme. 
There have been “ three or four real changes of human senti- 
ment” in history, and one was the discovery of ‘ courtly 
ve” in eleventh-century Provence ; compared to this the 
Renaissance was ‘‘ a mere ripple” ; only because of this, the 
American film is now a surprise to the oriental. Certainly 
something important happened, and Mr. Lewis might have 
found x narrow enough definition to make the troubadours 
unique. But he had only to open the Tale of Genji to find the 
practice of courtly love in full blast in tenth-century Japan : 
it came, and it soon went, with the conditions for it ; and it 
comes rather when women are mutilated and imprisoned than 
when they are free. The main troubadour theory, the com- 
parison of a noble successful love to the vision of God, could 
not well be pushed further into Buddhism than by the mutual 
suicides who still expect a Buddhist heaven; in Islamic 
poetry it could and did appear fully, and earlier than the 
troubadours. One does not need to claim Moslem influence 
(never adequately disproved) to refute this idea that love was 
discovered like matches, only once, which Mr. Lewis has to 
support by calling Catullus an exhibitionist and hiding the 
Song of Solomon. Mr. Lewis is rather bitter about *‘ the 
modern reader,” that vulgar fool looking for excitement, and 
it seems fair to point out the journalism of his first pages. 
Indeed he oversimplifies the allegories, too, but that is to 
our gain if it makes them readable. Before expounding the 
Romance of the Rose he produces various butts to make it seem 
tasy, readers for instance ‘“* who had never noticed that the 
fountain of Narcissus represented the heroine’s eyes.” The 
lifteenth-century scholiast Molinet is then called crude, and he 
too had not noticed this point, preferring to combine in the 
Well the fountain of Wisdom, with Truth at the bottom, and 
that of Love, either divine or “ vain” enough to destroy 
Nareissus, and again, by stressing the overhanging pinetree 


Lewis. (Oxford University 


as the Cross, that of grace and piety in the water from the 
side of Christ. But Mr. Lewis is making a real point, and no 
doubt Molinet could have produced a literal and a Freudian 
meaning if he chose. You have only to hold both the image 
itself and its most sensible interpretation, then read slowly and 
let fancy play. You then read the only known love-story (as 
Mr. Lewis shows very well) which understands its heroine 
profoundly and never mentions her. But I cannot do this ; 
the whole excitement of the slow poem was in gradual partial 
discovery; and even a simple-minded modern reader will 
start discovering from some wrong place. It is the rare case 
of a thing that one can see was very good and yet cannot enjoy. 
This point about the Well seems important, because Molinet 
states what Mr. Lewis leaves out ; the Well is wisdom and 
the crystal in it that reflects the whole garden is the just 
person who includes everything in himself. The idea that 
love is a means to knowledge is already clear in the poem of 
Bernart of Ventadorn, from which Mr. Lewis quotes a verse 
to prove that the well only meant eyes—the lady has * stolen 
the whole world ” into her * mirror full of power.” Cavalcanti 
is perhaps the first to theorise in verse about this, but it is one 
of the few Provencal ideas that Europe still plays with, and 
incidentally just what might have been learned from the 
Arabs. (The Koran explicitly states, after providing houris 
in heaven as a powerful allegory, that they will be neglected 
because men will prefer the vision of God; this is exactly 
the position of Aquinas about the pleasures of heaven, except 
that love is given the highest place among things neglected.) 
The other side of the Provencal position, the lady actually 
in control of the drawing-room, was alive enough among the 
Byzantines ; what one would like to know is how far the 
Provencal mixture was a crucial cause of later sentiment. Were 
Eloise and Abelard busily modelling themselves on trouba- 
dours ? And I suspect another hole in his account around 
the allegory of triumph. We are told that Hawes, one of the 
last figures in the book, “did a most surprising thing” ; 
after the death of his Lover he describes successive triumphs 
of Fame, Time and Eternity, and Mr. Lewis has an interested 
foot-note about Sir'Thomas More's father’s pictures. Of course, 
this is simply Petrarch’s Trionfi in order, and for that matter 
the stuff of many mediaeval pageants ; when Mr. Lewis feels 
an obscure triumph in the apparently depressing close of 
many allegories he is noting a variant of this stock form. 
Such complaints as I can make are only an agreement about 
the interest of the topic. Mr. Lewis is excellent on the essential 
point of allegory, and on its growth in Silver Latin, as against 
the gods, because of a new cansciousness of an inner world of 
moral struggle, so that it was the basis of psychology and gave 
St. Augustine tropes that no one has dared call unreal. But 
the real use of the book for a general reader I think lies else- 
where ;_ it gives an effective account of works whose beauty 
and reality for us we need to recognise, and yet which, in all 
willingness, nobody who simply likes a good book can read. 
Wituiam Empson. 
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An Uncompromising Creed 


Credo: A Presentation of the Chief Problems of Dogmatics 
with Reference to the Apostles’ Creed. By Karl Barth. 
Translated by J. Strathearn McNab. (Hodder and Stoughton. 
8s. 6d.) 

Tuatr Karl Barth shows himself in his writings so little of 
an apologist for Christianity largely explains both his strength 
and what many readers may regard as his inadequacy. 
There is always something impressive in a man of Barth's 
intellectual stature who does not argue but declares and 
expounds. It is this which gives to his work much of its 
distinctively prophetic quality. He develops his thesis, and 
as for the antithesis, it is there to be rejected, not to be 
combined along with the thesis into a synthesis. This is 
specially clear in Barth’s total repudiation of any assumption 
or suggestion that the truths of Christian revelation need to 
be combined with general philosophical notions if a valid 
theology is to be secured. 

We have lived through a time when theological writing has 
often tended to be more diffident, more conscious of the 
objections to the affirmations of faith than confident that, 
as Barth says, faith lives, not by any kind of human decision, 
but “ on the contrary, faith lives by its object. It lives by the 
call to which it responds.” The impression must not rarely 
have been given that one element of positive Christian theology 
after another was either being surrendered or being restated 
in so different a form as to amount to a difference of substance : 
an onlooker might well have asked, ‘“* Where is the continuity 
of specifically Christian truth?” All such timidity and 
defeatism is challenged by Barth: it is not too much to say 
that it is the fresh wind of the Gospel as it blows through 
the New Testament, with its purifying and invigorating and 
health-giving power, which we meet in Barth's writings. 

It is the chief value of this series of lectures on the Apostles’ 
Creed that the Creed is shown to be no casual collection of 
dogmas but a unified body of truth in which the Gospel is 
alive and radiating its light from its central point, the revelation 
of God in Jesus Christ, His Only Son. Barth is never an 
writer. This book, though notably simpler than the 
famous commentary on Romans, and less technical than the 
recently translated first volume of his Dogmaties, wifl often 
seem perplexing both in method and style to the English 
reader. Moreover, as Barth reminded those hearers of the 
Jectures with whose questions he deals in an appendix, he 
had lived the last 14 vears of his life in Germany, where 
ever since the end of the War all that has been happening 
“has been a challenge to the Church and to theology,” 
and has resulted in “a closer kinship to the great times of 
the Churech’s past, to the times in which Church dogma 
arose.” In general Barth’s meaning is clear; there is no 
ambiguity as to the doctrines of the Trinity, the Incarnation, 
and the Atonement : he affirms the miracle of the Resurrection 
and that of the Virgin Birth. The latter, in its relation to the 
Incarnation, draws our attention to the fact that “ we are 
here concerned with the mystery, with God's free grace.” 
On the other hand, his exposition of the ** resurrection of 
the flesh,” the original phrasing of the Apostolicum to which 
he keeps, is not free from difficulty. That man will be in 
* the totality of his human existence awakened from the dead,” 
redeemed from the separation between soul and body, is an 
intelligible idea; but the sentences which follow and interpret 
resurrection through the fact of the new creation, which man 
already is in Christ, so that ** the garment of unrighteousness 
drops away from him and the garment of righteousness which 
he has for long been wearing secretly becomes visible,” inevit- 
ably raise questions as to Barth’s meaning, as to the continuity 
of the pre- and post-resurrection body, to which, however, no 
answer will be found. 

It is the attitude, almost of impatience, which Barth 
seems to suggest, towards human questionings that those 
who truly recognise the value of Barth's theological witness 
will rightly estimate as a defect in his work. There is a depre- 
ciation of the powers and rights which man, even though 
fallen, possesses in virtue of his reason and conscience which 
gives to Barth's theology a really one-sided character. 
There should, indeed, be no underrating of the place in 


easy 


theology of the “ Either... or.” But with Barth the 
* Kither ... or’ unduly dominates, even destroys, the 


‘asoth .. . and.” 
The excluding tendency in his theology may be illustrated 





a 
from the necessity that he feels to “ repudiate a 
Church,” though with a heavy heart, the Church 9 
Catholicism, and what he calls ‘“ the svnasos - 
Protestantism ” within the Evangelical Churel ite ett 
is, of course, a true theological problem here, that of a 
relation of Church and faith; nevertheless, the Pronounes 
ment which he makes is so sweeping, and there is so much 
which must be said on the other side, that one has no Con 
viction that the doctrine of the Church can have been Presented 
in its fullness. The translator speaks of Barth as “the 
Church’s greatest living thinker.” I doubt whether such a 
claim can rightly be made, for Barth or for anyone else 
But of his impressiveness and influence there can be ‘a 
question, and Christians who find themselves in sharp Opposi- 
tion to him even on matters of cardinal importance will hardly 
fail to gain from these lectures some fresh insight into the 
seriousness and grandeur of Christian faith and theology. 
J. KK. Moztry, 


Sa false 
f Roman 


Muses and Sirens 
Giuck. By Alfred Einstein. (J.M. Dent. 4s. 6d.) 


Dr. ALFRED EINSTEIN is well known to all students of music 
and anything from his pen is certain of a large, international 
public. This study of Gluck is excellently thorough and 
well-documented and contains in its 190 pages all that any 
amateur, and as much as most professionals, could want to 
know of Gluck himself, his music, and his place in the history 
of opera. Dr. Einstein’s thoroughness begins at the very 
start, for he has investigated with great care the vexed problem 
of the date and place of Gluck’s birth, finally establishing 
July 2nd, 1714, and Erasbach, not Weidenwang, as beyond 
question, Admitting the complete absence of factual evidence 
with regard to Gluck’s training by the Komotau Jesuits, he 
gives a brilliant sketch of the probabilities based on circun- 
stantial evidence. Dr. Einstein does not accept the extreme 
position adopted by Max Arend in his Gluck (1920) with regard 
to Gluck’s early development : and he is content to find in the 
Milanese works a few possibly prophetic flashes amid a waste 
of trivial and conventional hack-work. Even later, in the 
years that followed the production of Orfeo, Gluck’s relapses 
into the mediocre and the conventional do not stir Dr. 
Einstein to defence, for he is wise enough to recognise a 
certain temporising trait—an eye to the main chance—as 
one of the composer's regular characteristics. The back- 
pround, the musical and court life of the middle and end of 
the eighteenth century, is filled in with generous—almost 
too generous—detail : and the essential relating of Gluck both 
to his contemporaries (such as Jommelli, Traetta or Piccinni) 
and to such collaborators as Calzabigi and Durazzo, whose 
influence on him was crucial, is excellently and vividly done. 

Dr. Einstein’s treatment of one of the stock problems of 
the Gluck critic—the aptness of the famous Che fard in 
Orfeo—is interesting but provocative. ‘* Critics have thought 
it strange,” he writes, ‘‘ that Orpheus should at this ineffable 
moment sing an aria at all, and that this aria should be in 
C major and might as well express the opposite meaning "— 
that is to say, might as well express joy as sorrow. “But 
let a phrase of Goethe’s be remembered as_ explaining 
everything : 

And although man be stricken dumb in woe, 
A god did grant me words to tell my sorrow. 

It is devoid of pathos because, as has been finely said, it 
transcends all expression. Only the singer is left to speak 
here, and to speak as purely and perhaps as inflexibly as 
possible.” It is difficult to see why, because man is stricken 
dumb and a god must come to his rescue, the music suggested 
by that god should be so inappropriate : surely inspiration 
might call forth some sublime ery of grief without impairing 
the purity or the inflexibility of the utterance. Apart from 
this one point, though, Dr. Einstein’s book seems to have 
kept admirably between the extremes of hero-worship and 
* debunking.” In writing of Gluck’s famous manifesto, fot 


instance, he makes clear the dual nature of opera and the 7 
impossibility of any final decision between the rival claim : 
of poet and composer, the drama and the music. 

The book is beautifully produced and contains five full 
appendices, which include a catalogue of works, a biblio- 
graphy, and an excellent index to the personalities of the 
period (Appendix C). 


Martin Cooper. 
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Fiction 


a, 


By PETER BURRA 


Far Forest. By Francis Brett Young., (Heinemann. -8s. 6d.) 
A Prayer for My Son. By Hugh Walpole. (Macmillan. 7s. 6d.) 
Recoil. By J. L. Hardy. (Collins. 7s. 6d.) 

City for Conquest. By Abel Kandel. (Michael Joseph. 8s. 6d.) 
Fear in the Heart. By Constance Malleson. (Collins. 7s. 6d.) 
Tue earth of fiction, like the earth of fact, is for sale. It is 


the most obvious circumstance which the two possess in 
common. From the slums to the fells there can be few plots 
of English ground left in which some speculating novelist has 
not staked out a private claim. Small wonder that so many 
have been driven abroad, others into their Ruritanias. Hardy’s 
imitators, appreciating as always the manner but not the 
spirit that had prompted it, have left the countryside almost 
uninhabitable. 

This fascination with Place is simply for Place’s sake. 
Almost nobody since Hardy has used it philosophically as 


he did, as the temporary incarnation of an idea. A few 
have treated it symbolically; but the majority finds it 
useful for its own picturesque and atmospheric charm. Eminent 


among these writers are Mr. Hugh Walpole and Mr. Francis Brett 
Young, both of whom add to their already long lists of regional 
fiction within a few days of each other. Before these two 
names one does well to remind oneself that it all depends upon 
what one expects of the novel. The writing is careful and 
often sensitive. There is a feeling for landscape in the best 
manner of water-colour observation. The story is full of 
invention and well told. They disdain the most obvious 
means of popular appeal. Yet their popular success seems 
somehow too easily achieved, and one looks in vain for any- 
thing which is memorable or illuminating. 

Far Forest is the story of three generations of Wildens 
and their stone cottage in the idyllic Gladden Valley on the 
northern border of Shropshire. David and Jenny, cousins 
of the youngest generation, fall in love at first sight as children. 
They become separated, and the cottage is deserted. Manifold 
are the adventures and sufferings of each, almost sordid, 
indeed, at times, but always adequately picturesque, before 
their inevitable return to the old cottage in each other's arms. 
On every page of the book that conclusion is so obvious that 
it vitiates the possibility of any serious interest or anxiety in 
their fortunes. It can only be a matter of time—and reading 
a little further. If things are so manifestly going to come 
right in the end, why did they ever have to be complicated at 
all? To provide the material of a novel, of course, the novel 
being a perfect fairy-tale world of pretences about the real 
world. It is charming to be the spectator of scenes so 
excellently produced, and nice to learn all about chain-making, 
the training of teachers, hop-picking, and—special tit-bit 
offered on the dust-cover—‘ the repressed lives of girls who 
serve in (Really somebody should make an 
anthology of publishers’ puffs.) All these separate items are, 
in fact, thoroughly enjoyable, but one is too conscious of the 
futility of suspending one’s disbelief. 


farm-houses.”’ 


Mr. Walpole seems positively to boast of writing fairy-tales. 
No characters or incidents in this book,” he states at the 
beginning of .1 Prayer for My Son, “have been in any way 
suggested by characters or incidents outside this book.” What 
they suggested by, then? ‘The extremest 
inventions of fiction can but be re-arrangements of things with 
which we are familiur. And it is caricature, rather than fairy- 
tale pretence, wuich detracts, in this case, from distinct 
actuality. Beirg, it seems, a kind of fable, it has rights to 
caricature ; but being cast in the form of a novel, it meets 
thereby wit: difliculties. Aunt Janet, for example, a frus- 
trated sp/nster, is converted by the events of the novel into a 
humen being. Unfortunately the conversion is unconvincing 
because the picture of the spinster was so extreme. <A cati- 
catured character cannot develop—a_ truth which the story 
itself is concerned with as a human fact. Rose, the husband- 
Jess mother of a child, John, whom she had surrendered some 
years before the story’s opening to her lover's father, as she 
then thought, for the child’s sake, is now fighting to save the 
child from the grandfather's megalomaniac tyranny. ‘All 
this takes place in Mr. Walpole’s favourite Lakeland, and the 


&- 


on earth were 


incongruity of the setting is, in this case, its Semeiti funetioa 
It is an amusing and exciting story, as a story, even though 
it does not extend beyond its anticipated successful conclusion, 
But in itself it has # secondary interest, the standfather, 

Colonel. Faweus, imagining himself to be a kind of Hitler, 
Goering, Mussolini, rolled all into one. The fact that Nes 
has worked at Geneva suggests that we are to take the story 
of John’s deliverance as a fable, though it can also be taken at 
its face value as an account of symptoms that are everywhere 
in the air. The Colonel himself is a caricature ; but then 80, 
as far as others are permitted to see them, are Hitler, Goering, 
&e. They are all extravagantly playing parts which they 
dare not or cannot change. A caricature cannot get better, 
and must get worse. And the unreality of the Colonel is jp 
this case the closest version of the reality. 

Recoil handles the theme of a would-be “ enlightened” 
dictatorship in a German province called ‘* Mideuria” annexed 
by the neighbouring Russians after the war. The story 
centres round the platonic affair between a Government intelli- 
gence officer and a German cabaret girl who is mesmerised 
into working for the other side. It is intensely exciting, 
though one or two points strike one as over-extravagant, 
the mesmerism business for one, and the device by which 
the Dictator saves the girl's life. I am not quite sure why 
it is so important for the officer to conceal from the Dictator 
his personal knowledge of the girl; and I feel that the 
resolution of everything in a postlude after three years’ 
interval is unsatisfactory ; it should have been worked up 
continuously to a climax.» Apart from that the story is as 
well planned as one could wish, and all the material of 
character and circumstance is there for a drama of Dostoey- 
skyan proportions. However, the author prefers for the 
most part to leave everything in terms of pure story, and 
its many poignancies rise directly out of it, without further 
interpretation. 

City for Conquest is an extreme example of the Place- 
obsession, ‘To quote the dust-cover once more : 

* Tf ever a man laid bare the soul of a city Abel Kandel has done 
so in this fighting, thrusting, shouting tale of New York... . It 
symbolises the whole travail of the United States to produce modern 
America.” 
At least, 


of some 


it aims at this peculiar object, by taking the lives 
five or six different groups of New Yorkers and 
presenting them cinema-wise in flashes and fragments across 
the years from 1907 to 1927. Hach group provides in itself 
material for one ordinary novel. Does the sticking together 
of five.or six ordinary novels make the total result any less 
ordinary :?, Nowadays when novelty of method is the first 
thing we all look for, the general answer will be Yes. Not 
that this is particularly novel; but it is, for once, particularly 
well done. There is a distinct interest in thees parate lives, 
and the writing is vigorous and full of ideas. Eda, the 
fanatical journalist—‘* I am sick with love of the town. I 
am big with New York ”—provides a focal point for grasping 
the City as an entity, but we never quite get there. The 
moving camera gives us quick glimpses of many _ items. 
What it never allows us is to sce one thing steadily and 
whole. 

With Fear in the Heart we are once more intimately involved 
with the English countryside ; this time it is North Somerset. 
It is an ambitious piece of work, the most ambitious in this 
list, but I am doubtful if it can be reckoned the most 
successful. It describes the attempt of two very different 
people to overcome their neuroses through love, and the 
writer’s sensibility seems to be too distinctively feminine to 
handle the hard parts of the psychology convincingly. It is 
a symptom of this weakness that in describing the struggles 
of her artist-hero she relies largely on recording his interest 
in special pictures ‘and books, in particular Miss Waddell’s 
Peter Abelard, as well as other obscurcr 22d unacknowledged 
sources. There is no denying the force of certain passages, 
especially the nervous breakdown at the end. But the 
humour is strained, and the circumstances too exclusive to 
hold the reader’s interest consistently. 
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“Dear Sit, 


My fiancé has alnost every merit 


ae 





a girl can look for, but, alas! bis chin is 
norse than a nutmeg- 
Well, I mean it 


like a nutmeg- 


grater. 
looks 
grater but feels worse. Can you suggest any 
remedy, skort of breaking our engagement ? 


Yours, 





Coxzstant Reader.” 


Certainly We Can, 

It is obvious that the gentleman needs something far 
mote efficient than ordinary shaving soap. Ask him to use 
Parke-Davis Shaving Cream. It was made for smoothing 
down such obstacles in the path of true love. Men who used 
to swear at their razors now swear by 
Parke-Davis Shaving Cream instead. It does 
them much more good. And there’s a 
special antiseptic in it that’s quite delight- 
ful. There’s sure to be a Chemist some- 
where near who’s equally sure to stock the 
BlGeighteenpenny tube... bestinvestment 


for quick, comfortable and c/ose shaving. 


HUTCHINSON 


announce for 
Thursday, September 17th 


ARTHUR 
JAMES 
BALFOUR 


First Earl of Balfour 
* 


Volume I, 18/- illustrated 
by Blanche E. C. Dugdale (Mrs. Edgar Dugdale) 























“The only thing 
that does me good’ 


Pa a is the only thing 
that has ever done me good 
If I get a cold I at once 


take a few drops on my 
hanky and in a few hours 
lam fit and well again. I 
tell all my friends about it 
and they come back and 


thank me... They say the 
same as I do; they have 
tried everything but find 
rm is. the very best.” 
R. L., Hackney, E.9. 


Try Vapex for yourself 
and you will never be 
without it again. The 
relief is marvellous. 
clears the head and 
quickly breaks up the 
most stuffy cold. 


VAPEX 


Of Chemists 2/- & 3/- 


THOMAS KERFOOT & CO., LTD. 








WALTER LONG «€ Hts Times 


by Sir CHARLES PETRIE, Bt., M.A. (Oxon) 
Much new material concerning political events of the last 
30 years, and for the first time the full story is told of the 
election of Mr. Bonar Law as leader of the Conservative 


Party. There are many allusions to such statesmen as 
Mr. Baldwin, Sir Austen Chamberlain, and Mr, Lloyd 
George. 16 illustrations 18/- 





BURGOMASTER MAX 


The epic story of the occupation of Brussels 
by OSCAR E. MILLARD & Auguste VIERSET 
This book contains the full story of Brussels under 
German occupation during the War, and the indomitable 
heroism of Burgomaster Max whose unflinching attitude 
towards the invaders cost him four years of captivity. 

18 illustrations 18/- 


BIG GAME HUNTING in 
MANCHURIA wy. Balkov 


The author, a Russian trapper of scientific mind, and a 
born naturalist, describes his varied experiences during 
thirty years in the virgin forests of Manchuria. 

17 illustrations 18/ 








= Recent Hutchinson Booksx————————— 


HENRY WOODD NEVINSON's 
BETWEEN the WARS 10/6 


GENERAL LUDENDORFF's 
The NATION at WAR 8/6 


MEMOIRS of H.R.H. the INFANTA 
EULALIA _Iilus. 16/- 


HUTCHINSON 
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Current Literature 


SPRING UP, O WELL 
By Dorothy Ruth Kahn 
Spring Up, O Well (Cape, 10s. 6d.) is an impressionistic 
sketch of life in the new Jewish settlements in Palestine. The 
author is a journalist who has worked on the Palestine Post for 


the last two years, but her style shows scarcely any traces of 


journalistic discipline. It is a mixture of the Psalms, Thomas 
Wolfe and Gertrude Stein. With a speed that leaves little 
time for the completion of sentences, we are coaxed, driven 
and besought to feel something of the urgent, still undirected 
spirit which has built the new Tel Aviv almost overnight. By 
repetition of words and phrases, by exclamation and invoca- 
tion, she keeps the narrative at a high emotional pitch. The 
strain is too much. A few calm pages of statistics would have 
been a welcome relief. But, in fairness to Miss Kahn, it must 
be admitted that her object was to convey a sense of bursting 
vigour and confused enthusiasm, so perhaps we are supposed 
to be as deafened by her book as a resident in Tel Aviv is 
deafened by automatic riveters. And she gives us some 
brilliant sketches of the various types of immigrant: the 
visionary, the sentimentalist, the speculator, the exile, the 
adventurer. She never discusses the political and racial 
problems involved in the settlement. ‘I know little of 
Zionism. But I saw a Chalutz (pioneer). I heard a rivet.” 
The chief value of her book is that it gives an interpretation 
of the emotional attraction for the ‘ assimilated’ Jew of 
a country which neither he nor many generations of ancestors 
have seen. 


MAURETANIA 
By Humfrey Jordan 


Mauretania (Hodder and Stoughton, 10s. 6d.) is the 
definitive biography of the most popular ship which has 
ever crossed the Atlantic. Mr. Jordan tells her story in 
detail, and relates it to the general background of history 
during the twenty-five years of her eventful life. He has 
had the co-operation of the Cunard-White Star company, 
who put all the records at his disposal—including the log-books 
of all her trips—and of many who have served and sailed 
in her. He has used his material really well, and those 
who knew her, as well as those who never had the privilege, 
will be glad to have this record of a great personality. For 
ten years before she was laid down German liners had 


dominated the North Atlantic route. British companies 
were being absorbed by Pierpont Morgan’s Trust. In 1908 


the directors of the Cunard company decided that the only 
chance of preserving their independence and _ re-establishing 
British prestige was to construct two 30,000 tonners capable 
of a speed of 25-26 knots. The Government was persuaded 
to grant a loan, and in 1907 the sister ships, ‘ Mauretania ’ 
and * Lusitania, were launched. Theirs was a great respon- 
sibility. From the first the ‘ Mauretania’ took the lead. 
In a few years the Cunard company was saved, and for the 
ten years that the ‘ Mauretania’ held the Blue Riband she 
was easily the most famous ship afloat, and a national heroine. 
Mr. Jordan’s book is worthy of its subject. 


SAVAGE SQUADRONS 
By Sergei Kournakoff 


Lieutenant Kournakoff has the blood of Tatars and Cos- 
sacks in his veins, and inherited an unbroken family tradition 
of soldiering. In the first part of Savage Squadrons (Harrap, 
8s. 6d.) he tells of his childhood days in St. Petersburg, where 
at military tournaments and reviews—his father was a Cossack 
officer—he acquired a taste for military life. His family 
had other ideas for him, but the outbreak of the War in 1914 
gave him his opportunity, and he eventually became a lieuten- 
ant in the Circassian regiment of the Caucasian Native Cavalry 
—known as the Savages, for reasons which are soon made 
obvious. Recruited from the Mohammedan tribes of the 
Russian Caucasus, they were all brilliant horsemen, crack 
shots and swordsmen, and with a natural lust for fighting. 
The author fought with them on the Austro-Russian front 
until the revolution of 1917, and he has written a vivid account 
of their camp-life and their engagements. His book is not in 
any sense a serious contribution to War history, though it does 
give a picture—rather too highly-coloured—of a part of the 
War about which little has been written. Its main purpose 
is to thrill and amuse, and it does this with some success. 
Some of its more lurid descriptive passages are executed with 
a sadistic relish that will offend the squeamish reader. The 
author admits to finding on one occasion * an intense, painful 
pleasure” in “the sight of writhing, falling, crawling human 
bodies, torn by bullets . . .”” He was shocked at his feelings. 
Those who are prepared for similar shocks will enjoy this book. 











The September Magazines 


Tux Round Table gives first place to an article on + 

Commonwealth and the League.’ It holds that Great B The 
and the Dominions “cannot in a partial League fulfil a 
obligations imposed on them by Articles 10 and 16 of the 
Covenant.” The League must abandon coercive functi ~ 
The British nations must decide whether they will stand y 
the Locarno Pact, knowing that their decision must ty 
backed by force. The rival strategic policies between aad 
Great Britain may choose in the Mediterranean, now oe 
air power has made Malta vulnerable, are well explained + 
an article on ‘** The Middle Sea.” An Australian view : 
“Empire Migration” is frankly pessimistic. The pp 
of “The South-west Africa Commission ” is summarind. 
it blames the Nazi , 


































































































agitators among the German 
settlers for making trouble in the Mandated territory 






but each of the three Commissioners propounds a separgi 
remedy, one of them going so far as to propose the vittea 
abolition of the elected Council. . 

In the Contemporary Mr. Ronald C. Davison discuss, 
* Unemployment Assistance: the Second Edition” jp 4 
critical spirit, pointing out that what is really required js we 
unified public assistance service, administered over regional 
areas, to deal with the whole assistance (and _ prevention 
of poverty.” ‘No specifically unemployment service ey 
cope with human poverty in the round.’ Sir Charles Mallet 
attractive article on “ Mr. Gladstone” is a fresh sign that 
the G.O.M. is no longer in eclipse. 

In the Fortnightly Sir Arthur Willert contends that “ Europe 
waits on Britain ~ for a reinforcement of collective security 
which we must support “ with more conviction than we have 
so far done,” regardless of risks. Mr. James Maxton, MP. 
writes temperately on unemployment assistance, under 
the heading of ** The Industrial Reserve.” He holds that 
the cost of administering the Means Test outweighs the 
possible saving of public money, apart from the irritation 
which, he thinks, it causes. Mr. A. L. Rowse advocates 
* A British Popular Front,” excluding the Communists, 
but does not conceal his contempt for the Liberals whoy 
alliance he seeks: ‘* no doubt Liberalism will vanish from the 
political map in time—we are not far off it even now.” Lord 
Eiton has a lively article on ** The Isolation of the Intellectuals,” 
who, he thinks, are far too rational for the British public, 
Lord Elton incidentally tilts at the ‘ critical weeklies,” 
whose readers he supposes to be * the fifty thousand or s0 of 
intellectuals.” and invites us ‘to reflect how alien to all 
they stand for has been the political conception twice over 
whelmingly endorsed by the nation.” But we may venture 
to remind him that The Spectator, though a critical weekly, 
has not advocated * doctrinaire Socialism ”’ nor condemned 
the National Government. 

The Nineteenth Century has a frank and friendly article on 
* Anglo-French Relations” by M. Jean Piot, the Editor of 
L’Oeuvre, who holds that Great Britain and France must 
stand together to prevent any other Power from dominating 
Europe by sheer force. Professor Alison Peers, in * Pendulum 
over Spain,” thinks that Communism is more likely to win than 
Fascism, but that in either case the victory will not be perma 
nent. An unnamed Spanish diplomatist, also writing on 
Spain, regards the conflict as one of Marxism and Nationalism 
and declares that the insurgent leaders are not bound to any 
foreign Power. 

The National Review has an account of “ A Visit to the 
Emperor of Manchuria ” by his old tutor, Sir R. F. Johnston, 
who denies that the Emperor is a mere. puppet in Japanese 




































hands. ‘Nazi Activity in South-west Africa” is described by 
Mr. V. A. Barber from the report of the Commissial 





mentioned above. 

Blackwoods prints an amusing account of “ The Attack a 
Kilkenny Castle’ in the Irish troubles of 1922. The owner, 
Lord Ossory, and his wife had to take refuge in the basement 
while Mr. De Valera’s insurgents held the castle for a day # 
two against the Free State troops. Lord Ossory records the 
episode with humour and without malice, and notes that the 
insurgents, before being marched away to gaol, congratulated 
themselves on having defended him, while the Free Stat 
commander was equally proud of having rescued him. | 

The Empire Review has an interesting and hopeful article 
by the Rev. W. H. Murray Walton on “ Christianity ® 
Japan,” which, he says, is influential out of all proportion t 
its numbers, though they are now considerable. 

In Chambers’s Journal Mr. B. S. Townroe describes the 
* Borstal Without Bars or Bolts * which has been in operatioa 
at Lowdham Grange, ‘Nottinghamshire, since 1931. Five 
hundred boy criminals have been trained there, and only 
about fifty have broken the parole which is imposed on them. 
It seems a most promising experiment. 
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Oh the little more, and. how much it is! 
And the little less, and what worlds away! 


BROWNING. 


This is the feeling of many who bravely face the constant and unequal fight 


against an empty purse. 


The little amenities and comforts of life which so 


many of us take for granted fade into mere memories of past enjoyment. 
With your help we can bring back into their lives a measure of joy and 


comfort out of all proportion to the sum involved. 


We have many waiting 


for this joy, and you can share it, by giving freely to our funds. 


They who give have all things; they who withhold have nothing. 
Did anyone ever become poor by giving alms ? 


GOVERNESSES’ 





HINDU PROVERBS. 


BENEVOLENT 


INSTITUTION 


38 VICTORIA STREET, S.W.1 


VICTORIA 2491 









“YOU SEE. WHAT YOU 
Sy, SAVE IN DUTY YOU 
GET IN TOBACCO!” 


It’s unusually good tobacco, too, is 
RHODIAN —rich, ripe leaf from 
Rhodesian fields. Moreover the 
saving in duty is passed on in full to 
the smoker which is why you get such 
a wonderful smoke at the moderate 
price of tenpence-halfpenny an ounce. 


RHODIAN 
CURLY CUT 


AHODIAN ALL-BRITISH D 
TOBACCO COSTS ONLY 10’: AN 0Z 


RH 226 











DID YOU SAY 


\ Ay \ SANDWICHES! 


You will be pleasantly 
surprised at the lovely 
sandwiches you can make 
with HOVIS. Take a few on 
your next holiday outing. 


Had ~~ 
HoVIS 


lod. ay ? 


There is Strength 
in every Slice 






Best Bakers Bake ? H109.& 
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P saaialntneareeetieetis fact that the ordinary bank depositor onl iv 
Finance meagre } per cent on his deposits, In the incon an 


. by imposing an embargo upon all foreign loans, the o».’ 
«e Controlling - the Investor of choice for the investor in purchasing securities 


Z ares ae considerably contracted. So close is this 
I REFERRED last week to the extent to which the main foxes Inans that I ff a S embargo On 
setae seiers : sae oreign loans tha ancy that even some of oy 
cause of the rise in Government and kindred securities : Y best 


Trust Companies might have difficulty at the 
ras . ith ‘ ; c ; ip" as ‘%, present ti 
was connected w ith cheap. money, and also to the extent jy obtaining permission to make fresh issues on Debe me 
to which cheap money in its turn was due to Government Nture 


' : : stock lest any portion of the proceeds should be iny, 
policy. _1 doubt very much whether there is a full abroad. although this disposition to invest abroad woul 
realisation by the public, and more especially by the jy itself be prompted by the fact that home se ould 

abn . ‘this Gover ae : ace Curiti 
investor, of the extent to which ‘this Government control jaye been driven up to prohibitive heights. A as 
is affecting not only the problem of investment today but eee eee 


; : tee * 7 as regards Corporation and other Trustee stocks 
the well-being of the unvestor for a considerable period \olume and time of flotation are strictly controlled, - 























ahead. : 
It must not be supposed that I am condemning the Tue Borrower Cais THE Tune, 
policy of cheap money in its inception. Having for good In the third place, it may be noted that even some of 


or for ill been driven off the gold standard in 1931, there the trade agreements with foreign countries have not been 
was undoubtedly much to be said for using the period of without their effect in impairing the position of the 
freedom from the exactions of a gold market to bring jnyestor, inasmuch as they have sometimes made it 


about, if possible, a trade revival and a rise in commodity difficult for the foreign debtor to obtain the neces 




































prices through red reasonable expansion of credit and exchange to mect obligations in this country. And jy 
cheap money. Granted, however, that the policy was the fourth place this same cheap-money policy controlled 
not only justified but was commendable, the question y the Government has, confessedly, for its object the ° 
is whether, like all good things, the policy can be abused raising of commodity prices, and this rise is now becomi 
or pushed too far. of some importance and must shortly affect the cost of . 
NATURE OF GOVERNMENT CONTROL. production and the general costs of living. Finally, be N 
Before, however, touching upon the present effects It remembered that the policy is engineered and con: Fa 
of the policy and the possible results in the future, let us trolled by the Government, which is in the position of — 
see what is the kind of control exercised by the Govern- being one of the chief borrowers, so that, whatever may be 
ment, which is so largely responsible for the continuance — the position of the national finances, the Government has D 
of cheap money and the meagre yields from investment the power, if it chooses to exercise it, to impose its loans 
stocks owing to the famine prices of gilt-edged securities, wpon the public on terms giving but a bare yield to — 
In the first place, by a studied policy of credit expansion, the investor. 
largely brought about by various forms of Government Last vear, for example, a Loan for £200,000,000 in H 
borrowing, the bank deposits which represent purchasing Funding 2} per Cents. was brought out on terms which 
power in the country have risen during the last three were palpably too high, and the response from the 
years by over £250,000,000, and that notwithstanding the investors at the time was meagre. The Government, 
aes —______________. however, by reason of its great resources, was able; 
— through its various Departments, to make the loan “fully — 2 
“\} subscribed,” trusting to the process of time to enable 
the stock to be gradually sold upon markets rendered 
URING the past quarter of a desperate by the impossibility of obtaining any Trustee 
: securities giving a much better yield. 
century the shares of the leading ' a 
British Insurance companies have, f Looxixe “AHEAD. 
on the average, doubled in value every Now let us sce what, conceivably, in the course of time | 


may be the. position of the investor literally driven into 


ten years. Over the same period the gilt-edged securities giving vields perhaps of no more 
average return to the investor in divi- than 23 per cent. From the outset the deduction has to J 













be faced of a 4s. 9d. Income Tax, bringing down the net 
vield of, say, a 8 per cent. dividend to only just over 
21 per cent. Meanwhile this same policy, responsible 
Trust of Insurance Shares has been for the small income from the investment, will also in all 
equivalent to a yield of over 11 per probability have brought about a rise_in prices of commo- 
dities and quite an appreciable advance in the cost of 
living, in which case the plight of the investor who has to 
live on his income may be a desperate one. Moreover, 
TR ST if by this time natural forces have been allowed to operate, 

it is possible that the holder of the gilt-edged investment 
may have witnessed a downward tendency and have been 


Oo 
compelled to face a certain amount of capital loss whieh 
INSU ANCE } he is unable to retrieve, inasmuch as equities of industrial 


dends received and capital appreciation 
accrued on the shares included in the 


cent. per annum, free of income tax. 


concerns may probably still be standing at a fairly. high T 

SHARES level of price. Indeed, it is this possibility which has : 

caused so many investors to purchase Ordinary shares 0 x 

industrial concerns in the idea that the rise in_ prices al 

An investment, free from personal may mean enhanced profits to shareholders of industrial Fl 
liability in respect of uncalled capital, concerns. C 


in thirty-one British Insurance Com- 


panies. Insurance Units may be bought For of course it can be admitted that up to a certain 


—_ | 










and sold at any time through any Stock- point the policy of cheap money and the protective 

broker or Bank. Price of. Units, Ist policy of the Government may stimulate internal trade, 

September, 24s. Od. though I think it is open to question whether the effect 

110 } re AV . rq peas t 

TRUSTEES: WILLIAMS DEACON’S: BANK LIMITED of such improvement may not be offset by increased cos 
MANAGERS : TRUST OF INSURANCE SHARES LTD. of living, leaving the investors in fixed-interest securities ( 

30 CORNHILL : LONDON - E.C.3. MAN. HSE. 5467 in the possession of small incomes, and those incomes 

sahie ' pil possessing diminished purchasing power. 
‘or full particulars apply to Man. Direct i : it i ¢ 
— ti The prospect is not an agreeable one, and it is to be 

















eee mae Sle SeE oo he ee hoped that it will not materialise to the extent suggested 


MeN 594/6 PRR Be Lae (Continued on page 398.) 
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september 






It’s warm out here 


in 
SOUTH AFRICA! 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR® 
TOURS TO SOUTH AFRICA 
Nov. 20, Dec. 4 and 18, 1936. Jan. 8, 1937. 
Reduced Return Fares. to Capetown 
£90 First Class; £60 Second Class; £30 Tourist Class. 
Fares to other South African Ports on application. 





ROUND AFRICA TOURS x 
November 20 and 26, 1936, from London 
Fares for the round voyage, £105 First Class ; £55 Tourist Class 








CHRISTMAS TOURS TO MADEIRA 
December 11 and 18, 1936, from Southampton 
Reduced Return Fare, £20 First Class 





——<—— 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED FOLDERS TO ~% 
Head Office: 3 Fenchurch Street, London, E.€.3 
West End Agency: 125, Pall Mall, S.W.1, or Agents 

















les a pleasure to Write aketler! 
on WALDORF OLUB 


There is an air of distinction and personality about Waldorf 
Club Notepaper. And what a joy it is to write on. Its smooth, 
beautifully glazed surface is entirely free from grease. 

Waldorf Club Notepaper and Envelopes can te obta‘ned from 
all good stationers and stoze3. 

FREE SAM?LE will be sent on application to Waldorf Club Stationery 
(Dept. S20), Newton Mill, Hyde, Cheshire. 


ALDORE OLUB 























| 
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DR. 
BARNARDO’S 


HOMES | 
ANNUAL 2/6 APPEAL 








Dr. Barnardo’s Homes are making their Annual | 
Appeal for 400,000 Half-Crowns for food for | 
their great family of 8,300 boys, girls and babies, 

the largest family in the world. Over 25,000 | 
meals have to be provided every day. 


PLEASE SEND THEM 


2/6 
| TO FEED THE CHILDREN. 


Cheques, etc., payable “ Dr. Barnardo's Homes” and crossed, 
| addressed Dr. Barnardo’s Homes, 22 Barnardo House, Stepney 


Causeway, London, E.1. 


WHOLE LIFE 

















or 
ENDOWMENT 


ASSURANCE? 


The Young Man’s 
Problem Solved! 


It frequently happens thet a young man puts aside 
the question of insurance during the earlier years of 
his life (when the advantage could be taken of 
lower premium rates), because he is unable to decide 
between a Whole Life Policy and Endowment 
Assurance. The smaller annual outlay for the former 
is more in tune with his pocket, yet the attractiveness 
of Endowment Assurance as an investment may 
appeal to him. To meet this difficulty the Caledonian 
—Scotland’s Oldest Insurance Office—has introduced 
a plan whereby it is possible to effect a Whole Life 
Assurance, with the privilege of converting to an 
Endowment Assurance at the end of 5, 7, or 10 
years. Thus it is possible to make adequate provision 
for dependants during the earlier years of his respon- 
sibilities, and later, when earnings increase, the option 
to convert to Endowment Assurance may be exercised. 
Full particulars of this policy can be obtained from 


THE CALEDONIAN 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE: 19 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 
LONDON — GLASGOW — BIRMINGHAM 
MANCHESTER AND BRANCH OFFICES 
THROUGHOUT GREAT BRITAIN 
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Finance 
(Continued from page 395.) 
in the foregoing comments; but should it do so it will be 
due to Governments, here and elsewhere, having pushed 
the policy of control and interference with natural forces 
too far, and it is because of the dangers of this excess, 
rather than because contro! within reason may not be 
advisable, that I have ventured to draw attention to 
certain features in the present: situation -which, if not 
corrected, may have far-reaching consequences. 
Arraur W. Kippy. 


Investment Notes 


Hore. SuArEs. 

Wirita few exceptions, I scarcely think that the ordinary shares 
of Hotei Companies can properly be included in an investment 
list, and my only reason for referring to them at this time is 
that many of the shares have been advancing of late -in 
anticipation of exceptionally good revenues next year by 
reason of the number of visitors to London expected in 
connexion with the Coronation. That these expectations 
may be fulfilled seems probable enough, but from the investor's 
point of view the possibility of exceptionally good receipts 
over a brief period scarcely seems sullicient justification for 
attracting the money of the genuine investor. 

On the other hand, so far as the prospects of early capital 
appreciation are concerned, it is perhaps reasonable to expect 
that some recovery may take place inasmuch as Stock 
Exchange operators, as distinct from the investor, are always 
on the lookout for influences calculated to bring about a 
rise in shares, even for a brief period. 

* * * * 
FreDERICK HoTeL PRereRENCE. 

On this principle I am inclined to think that the 55 per cent. 
Cumulative Preference shares of the Frederick Hotels 
Limited may perhaps offer a reasonable chance of appreciation. 
The group is a soundly established one and a few years ago 
was paying good dividends on the Ordinary shares. Nothing 
has been paid on these Ordinary shares for about five years, 
and the interest on the 5} per cent. Cumulative Preference 
shares is also about four and a half years in arrears. For 
last year, however, the position showed considerable improve- 
ment and the Directors were able to recommend a dividend 
of 23 per cent. on the Preference shares, bringing the payment 
up to December 31st, 1931. Moreover, at the Annual Meeting 
the Chairman stated that the current financial year had 
commenced well with the improvement of the previous 
year well maintained. ‘These Preference shares of £1 each 
have accordingly recovered to nearly par, and having 
regard to the fact that the accrued interest is so considerable, 
it would not be surprising if in common with other Hotel 
shares there were to be some appreciation in the near future. 
As recently as 1929 the Company was paying dividends of 
15 per cent. on the Ordinary shares after meeting the 5} per 
cent. interest on the Preference shares. For the last four 
years, however, the Company has. been working at a loss, 
after allowing for the interest due, but not paid, on the 
Preference shares. 

On the basis of last year’s distribution the yield at the present 
price is of course only about 2} per cent., but the full resumption 
of the dividend would make a full 5} per cent. yield, while pay- 
ment of the arrears would be the equivalent of the deduction 
of about 4s. from the present price of 20s. 

* * * % 
Prorirs FROM Bricks, 

Although the profits of Eastwoods Brick Manufacturers 
were about £9,000 less than last year at £101,663, the profit- 
earning power of the business is well maintained and in 
their report the Directors state that, while seasonal conditions 
adversely affected development during the latter part of the 
year, the sales turnover for the current period is in excess 
of all previous figures. The Directors repeat the final dividend 
at 10 per cent., thus maintaining a total payment for the 
year of 15 per cent., less tax. A further sum of £22,500 is 
also added to the Reserve. The £1 shares now stand at 54s., 
at which the return to the investor is just over 5) per cent. 


Pi ial Not 

MARKETS STILL. CiikERFUL, 
A.rnouGH the holiday season may be restricting activity in 
the stock markets in some directions, the general tone keeps 
very firm, with interest centred in Gilt-Edged securities and 
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Home Industrial Shares. In an article elsewhere 
some of what may be termed the artificial ing 
sponsible for the strength of Gilt-Edged securities bat ; 
fairness it must also be recognised that the rise in ind . b 
shares is being constantly stimulated by satisfactory — 
from the various industrial companies. Moreover Aine 
stimulus to the purchase of industrial shares is fu rte 
by the expectations of large Government expenditure dy; 
the next few vears on the National Defences, 


I refer ty 
ences I 











% * * * 





Goop Raitway TRAFFICs. 

The ‘raffic receipts of the English Railways continue to le 
most satisfactory, and the four Trunk Lines now show for th 
first 34 weeks of the current year an aggregate increase 9 
over £3,000,000, whereas for the corresponding period of ha 
year the increase was only £823,000. Nevertheless th 
market for the shares is less active than it was a few Wek 
ago, a circumstance for which chronic apprehensions of fre 
Labour demands are mainly responsible. It seems g bit 
that when the Wages Award was given recently by the Wage 
Tribunal that the N.U.R. could not, for the time being’at 
events, accept the position without announcing the dee. 
mination to make fresh demands in the new year. At 
events it is the attitude of the N.U.R. which explains yy 
Home Railway Stocks hang fire in spite of the improv 
position of the companies. 

















% * co % 
TRON AND STEEL PROSPERITY. 

While most of the industries of the country are continyiy 
to show favourable results, progress continues to be pat 
ticularly pronounced in the Iron and Steel industry, During 
the past week the Sheep Bridge and Staveley Companig 
have made unexpectedly good dividend announcement, 
The Sheep Bridge Coal and Iron Company has probably 
benefited by its interest in Yorkshire Amalgamated Coltierig 
which controls the Firbeck Main and Newstead Collieries 
jointly with the Staveley Company. The Sheep Bridge,Co 
and Iron Company last year paid dividends of 6} per cent, 
but the Final distribution now announced raises the rate tp 
10 per cent. for 1935-36. The Staveley Coal and Tron Com 
pany is also distributing an extra 1 per cent. in its Fin 
Dividend, making 9 per cent. in all for the year to June dit} 
last; against 8 per cent. for the previous year, the dividend, 
moreover, being tax-free. 

















% * * % 
Painr Prorits. 

An industrial company which over a considerable petivi 
has given good results is that of Pinchin, Johnson and Company, 
the paint manufacturers. The Directors have just declare! 
an interim dividend of 7$ per cent., less tax, on the Ordinan 
shares. This is at the same rate as in the previous year whe 
a final dividend of 12} per cent. was paid, making 20 per eet. 
for the year. The Ordinary shares of 10s. each now stand it 
about 49s., so that the yield even on the Ordinary shares 
reduced to just over 4 per cent. 

* * * * 













INSURANCE PREMIUMS REVISED. 

In view of present tendencies, I am not surprised to note 
that the Prudential Assurance Company is raising its premium 
for endowment assurances, especially those for the shorte 
terms. Equally, I think it is also significant of present tender 
cies that there is to be a reduction of premiums for whole-li: 
assurances without profits, excepting in the case of those 0 
advanced years. I should not be at all surprised if th 
example of the Prudential were to be followed in some othe 
directions. In view of the high Income Tax and other moder 
conditions, the increase in short-term endowment assurancs 
is not at all surprising, but there is perhaps some danger 0! 
the main essential of life assurance—namely, provision fi 
dependants—being somewhat overlooked. A. W. K& 


A Hundred Years Ago 


SEPTEMBER 3RD, 1836. 




















“THE SPECTATOR,” 





The news from Spain this morning is important. The Que 
Regent issued two decrees on August 22nd. The first convokes 
the Cortes for October 24th: the members -to be chosen under th 
electoral system of 1812. The second declares, that the laws 
promulgated by the Cortes when the Constitution was former 
in force, are not to be deemed valid until they have been revs 
and-sanctioned by the Cortes to assemble in October. The Que! 
has. taken this step on the advice of her Ministers ; whose addres 
with her reply, appears in-the Madrid Gazette. Both document 
are couched in very moderate language. 

At Cadiz the news of the revolution at St. Ildefonso and Mada 
caused enthusiastic rejoicing, 
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for 2/- 


The summer is drawing to its close. Before it 
ends, will you kindly post a gift towards enabling 
us to send poor 
children for a 
day in the 
country or by the 
sea ? 

Every gift of 2/- 
we receive means 
twelve hours’ 
healthful enjoy- 
ment for a boy 
or girl from some 
home of poverty 
in East London. 

















Contributions of any amount will be grate- 
fully acknowledged by Rev. Percy Ineson, 
Superintendent, : 


age 
ast &nd 


CENTRAL HALL, 3 BROMLEY ST., 
COMMERCIAL RD., STEPNEY, E.1. 

















“The East End Star,” the monthly magazine ALF, SARAH and 
of the Mission, sent free on application. Fuil the LITTLE ’UN 
of fascinating articles and pictures of East will be grateful 

End Life, for your response, 
SEPTEMBER THE ls. 6d. net. 


CORNHILL 


EDITED BY LORD GORELL 


WHERE THE WAR WAS GOOD Major C. S. Jarvis 
BIRDS AND SHEPHERDS IN AUTUMN Owen Hamilton 
INHERITANCE: A STORY Margaret A. Watson 
TRAFALGAR SQUARE: A POEM Anna McMullen 
BENDS THE ROAD OVER A HILL? Eleanor Williams-Moore 
FLOWER SUPERSTITIONS G, M. Barnes 


GLORY AND LOVELINESS HAVE PASSED AWAY 
Margaret Stanley-Wrench 


MIDNIGHT ON THE LAKE: A POEM Grace Jackson 
THE RIVER OF SILVER: A TRUE STORY Robert M. MacDonaid 
| RECOLLECTIONS OF OCTAVIA HILL Amice Lee 
SAIL COMES BACK C. Fox Smith 
SPLIT STICKS: A STORY OF S. AMERICA Lawrence Waterman 
CALLING THE TUNE: A PHANTASY W. F. K. Henson 
HOLY PALMERS’ KISS: A POEM Katharine Garvin 
INDIAN MEMORIES Lettice bfeher 
SHANTIES Cappy Ricks 
THE LARK TO HIS NEST: A STORY Nell Hanson 
THE DUGONG-HUNTERS Cc. C. Vyvyan 
THE RUNNING BROOKS LITERARY COMPETITION 


thee _'——<= JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE ST., W.1 = 
Ise Hi 4 





This is no estimate but the actual 
result of an “Old Equitable” 
policy paid in 1935 on death 
at age 76. 


Assurance effected in 1881. 
Original sum, £400. 

Sum paid at death, £1,235. 
Total premiums received, 2481. 
(A list of claims is published annually.) 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 





THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2. 


Paid up Capital ... eos eos one tin eee £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund pee ene “ae pet: ese ene £ 2,475,000 
Currency Reserve + £2,000,000 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the ‘Charter £4,500,600 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Yeposits for fixed periods received. 








SOUTH AMERICA 


BY 


ROYAL MAIL | 


AND 


PACIFIC LINES 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON, LONDON & LIVERPOOL 
TOURS TO PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 
TOURS TO BERMUDA, BAHAMAS 
ROUND SOUTH AMERICA 
For full particulars apply to 
ROYAL MAIL LINES, LTD. 

THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY, 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 1, 

& ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 3, 
GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL (3). 

Also at Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgew, Cardiff & Southampton. 




















IMPERIAL CANCER 





RESEARCH FUND. 


Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEDFORD, K.G. 
Chairman of the Executive Committec— 

SIR HUMPHRY ROLLESTON, Bt., G.GV.O., K.C.B. 
Founded in 1902, under the direction of the Royal College of 
Physicians of London and the Royal College of Surgeons of England 
as a centre for research and information on cancer, the Imperial 
Cancer Research Fund is working unceasingly on the systematic 
investigation of the disease in man and animals, The work of 
this Fund and of other great centres of research has increased 
our knowledge of the origin and nature of cancer and has so 
altered our outlook that the disease is now curable in_increasing 
numbers. The income from investments and the Endowment 
und is insufficient to cover the total annual expenditure and, 
moreover, the present laboratories have become too small for 
the scope of the work. Administrative costs over a long period 
of years have consumed only 10% of the total annual expendi- 
ture, but the need for expansion makes it imperative for the 
Fund to appeal to the generous help of the public. 
Legacies, Subecsigtions, and Donations are earnestly 


* solicited, and should be sent to the Honorary Treasurer, 


8-11 Queen Square, London, W.C. 1, or paid direct to the 
Westminster Bank, Limited, Marylebone Branch, 1 Stratford 





Place, London, W.1, A/c Imperial Cancer Research Fund. 

















IF YOU 


were rescued 


from the sea— 


Unceasingly for the past 112 years 
Life-boatmen have been saving an 
average of over a life each day. No 
call of distress goes unheeded. Give to 
these brave men to whatever extent 
you can afford, just as if it were your 
own life they had saved at sea. Give 
generously in pounds, shillings or 
pence. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1. 


The EARL OF HARROWBY, Lt.-Col, C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., 
Hon. Treasurer. Sceeretary. 
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“The Spectator” Crossword No. 206 


By ZENo 
[A prize of one guinea will be given to the sender of the first correct 
solution of this week's crossword puzzle to be opened. Envelopes should 
be marked “ Crossword Puzzle,” and should be received not later than 
firat post on Tuesday. No envelopes will be opened before noon on 
The 


Envelopes 


Tuesday. Solutions should be on the form appearing below. 
name of the winner will be published in our next issue. 
containing solutions must bear a three-halfpenny stamp, otherwise they 


are surcharged on delivery.] 
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SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The winner of Crossword No. 205 is Miss 
boro’ Road, Donnybrook, Dublin. 


Salmon, 49 Marl- 





ACROSS 4. Many a one has 
1. One would have to be pretty been proclaimed jn Pie 
savage to call in a doctor tine. od 
of this kind! 5. Fish-like. 
10. Careless unconcern. 6. Place destined for Oe 
14. rev. Often found around occupation. ame 
cheese and fruits. 7. “Let. him that. 4 
16. Light cavalrymen formerly bread eat it.” “ 
belonging to the Austrian 8. Free from deduction, 


sage 9. What we all 
‘ : 7 . woul 
7. What You Will. hen to lay ! Ud ike cx 
19 “ Beauty's ensign yet 11. Paradoxically, this ; fetes 
Ts crimson in thy...” for those who wan 
20. German republic proclaimed acquire a tan! 


Nov. 1918. ] 
. That is. 


Ieee sc 


-. No one ends Up sly abou 
me ! Pee 


22. Exerts a quiet influence. 13. Tene nee probably will by 
23. There’s something flighty » MEET One tenes 
about this State ! 15. There's always tidings aboy 
these relatives ! ; 
25. Small mound. 18. Mies then sles 
8. s 7 tainted! 
26. Wellington was this kind of es ntly taint 
a Dike: 24. One of the U.S.A, 
28. rev. Narrow mountain 27 Sleepy part of cloth? 
torrent. 28. rev “ . . . flesh is grass” 
29. “Is it not lawful for me to 29. Snappy agreement. 
do what T will with 30. rep, Seo 31. 
mine ..<t* : E : 
on: Sikemeeann. 31. Dispatch with above, 
30. . 
33. My first is unchecked in 32, ae — oe and for 
my second in Il. 
34. If news were printed on this SOLUTION TO 
it would probably be very CROSSWORD NO, 23 
irritating ! 
DOWN 
1. Plant—welcomed by lovers. 
2. We hope our life will finish 


up like this: a finish hav- 
ing wisdom—but not our 
body ! 

This can turn rum into 
eylindrical structures. 


3. 











RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 





BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM. 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—-GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH ae CHEE —H! 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN 
BRIGHTON.— ROYAL CR 


LEAMINGTON SPA. 








a HOUSE, 
—R 
LEATHERHEAD.—REPD HOUSE. 

LOCH AWE (Argyllshire)—LOCH AWE. 


MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUF ORT ARMS. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOK HOUSE 
MUNDESLEY.—GRAND HOTEL. 

NAIRN (Nairnshire).—GOLF VIEW. 


cGEN 








BRIGHTON (Rottingdean). 


—ROYAL MARINE. 
OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN. 





BRODICK (Arran).—DOUGLAS. 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS 


NOTICE TO OUR READERS. 


—STATION HOTEL. 
OVERSTRAND (nr.  Cromer).—OVERSTRAN), 





CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).— —-BRYN-TYRCH. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCHROCHAN. 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAWFORD. 
CRIEFF (Perths).—STRATHEARN HYDRO. 
CROMER.—GRAND HOTEL. 
DROITWICH SPA.—The WORCESTERSHIRE 

BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 

—PARK GATES. 

EDINBURGH.—AL a 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENES 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall). ot <LMOU TH. 
FELIXSTOWE.—MELROSE. 
FILEY Yorke) LINKFIEL D, PRIMROSE VALLEY. 
FORTINGALL (Perths).—FORTINGALL. 
FOWEY.—ST. CATHERINE’S 


To ensure being cble 


THE SPECTATOR 


us to send a copy each 
ary address. 
should be sent to: 





respectfully suggest to our readers that they 
should place an order with a newsagent in the 
town in which they are staying, or instruct 


Communications on this subject 


THE SALES. MANAGER, 
99 COWER STREET, 


PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 
PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROYAL. 

PORT ST. MARY (I.0.M.)—PERWICK Bay & Livsi, 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY 

RYE (Sussex).—OLD HOPE ANC HOR. 

ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 

ST. IVES (Cornwall), —TREGENNA CASTLE. 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHI. 

ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
SCOURIE (Sutherland).—SCOURIE. 

SELBY (Yorks).—LONDESBOROUGH ARMS. 
SHREWSBURY (nr.).—_HAWKSTONE PK., Weston 
SIDMOUTH.—BELMONT. 
SKYE.—FLODIGARRY HOTEL. 


to obtain a copy of 
while on holiday, we 


week to their tempor- 








GLASGOW.—MORE’S, India Street 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants). we «& PELIC AN. 





HARROGATE.—CAIRN HYDRO 

HASLEMERE.—WHITWELL H ATCH. 
HASTINGS.—ALBANY. —CROFTON, 
—DE VERE, 


LONDON.—CLIFTON, Welbeck St., 


SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK., HYDRO Hots 
LONDON, WX. 1, —PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL 
SOUTHSEA.—PENDRAGON. 
STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire ).—BEN WYVIs 
STROUD (nr.), Rodborough Common. —BEAR IN}. 
Wt. TAMWORTH (Staffs).—CASTLE ; 
Queen's Gate, S.W. 7. TEIGNMOUTH (Bishopstelgnton). —HUNTLY. 


Kensington, 


Ww. TINTERN.—BEAUFO 


—QUEEN’S. 
HUNSTANTON, —LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
LINKS 
KENMORE (Pe inde _— “J AYMOUTH CASTLE. 
KESWICK.—KES a 
KINLOCH RANNOCH  (Perths).- -LOCH RANNOCH. 


—THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St., W.C. 1. 
—-UNITE D SERVIC ES, 98-102 Cromwell 


Rd. 8.W. 
MALVERN.—-ROY AL FOL EY. 


TORQUAY -—HOW DEN. COURT PRIVATE. 
ACE, 


4 


ALL. 








MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO 


-R NH 
TWYFORD (Ber ks). -GROV 
















KH! : 
WALTHAM CROSS (Herts). MPH EOBALD'S PARE ; 








J modern and standard 


BUMP US eeenan talian 
47] 


ish : 
SXFORD ST. =Panteh end Russian, 
Telephone : 









and the best books 
LONDON, W.1 for the study of all 
Mayfair 3601 European languages. 



























THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. Capital Authorised and 
£12,000,000; Paid-up Capital, £4,000,000; Reserve Fund, 
(together £7,250,000); Currency Reserve, £1,600,000; Reserve Liabu-t 
cf Proprietors, £8,600,000. DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank 






Branches throughout the Australian States and Dominion of New Zea 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. BILLS 
or sent for collection. DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on te 
which may be ascertained on applicaticn, 

HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, LONDON, 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a 








AS Tecent}, 
ed in Pals, 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 


OF Porson’ 
ny] A . > e 4 b fig " , 
line charged as a line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 24%, for 
at... i, 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 74% for 26; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Office, 
? 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of cach week. 
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STRAND, 


 & Linki, 
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LE. 4 

RMS. 

., Weston 

O Hore, 
HOTEL 


y WYVIS, 
AR INX, 


TLY, 
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PERSONAL 


_—_———_—_ 
\LOTHING, BOOTS and SOCKS of all sizes, particu- 
larly men’s, urgently needed by the poor among 
whom we work in Stepney, Mile End and Bethnal Green. 
Kindly mail or rail to the REV. PERCY INESON, East End 
Mission, Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, Commercial 
Road, Stepney. E. 1. 
An ancient siw announces 
That where there’s smoke there's fire, 
And “ by the fire” there’s fragrant smoke 
When TOM LONG'S in the briar. 











BEAUTY, CULTURE, REVERENCE 
Cemeteries are wasteful, sordid and unsightly. Cre- 
wation preserves the land and its beauty. Membership 
of the Cremation Society provides for free cremation at 
crath from £5 5s., or six annual payments of £1 1s. Also 
contributory plan of 3d. per week over limited period, 
Write now for FREE prospectus 8.C.A, 
CREMATION SOCIETY, 
23 Nottingham Place, W.1. 





> RENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH taught by 
correspondence. Successful method, Moderate fees. 
Yacrini School of Languages, 8 Palmcrston Rd, Southsea. 





tr ek cena =e 
YONSMOKERS Defence League. Doing good work ! 
5 repoit.—Hon. Sec.. 50 South Grove, Sale. 











APPOINTMENTS, &c., 
WANTED 


BORSTAL INSTITUTIONS (MALES). 








VACANT AND 





a ‘ 

The Prison Commissioners are prepared to receive 
APPLICATIONS for the POST of HOUSEMASTER, 
CLASS II, in the Borstal Institutions. 

Applicants should be men between 21 and 35 years 
of age, though for an exceptional candidate this limit 
might be slightly extended. They must be physically 
fit, and should have personal knowledge of the life of 
working-class lads. 

Service will in the first instance be on an unes- 
tablished ‘basis for a period not exceeding three years : 
but a Housemaster, Class II, will be Cligible for con- 
sideration for appointment to the established staff after 
he has served a probationary period of not less than 
one year. 

The salary of an Unestablished Housemaster, Class If, 
is £200 per annum. Free medical attendance is also 
given under certain conditions. Quarters are provided 
cra cash allowance in lieu. On establishment as House- 
master, Class Il, he is placed on a salary scale of £200 
yer annum, rising by annual increments of £10 for 
approved service to £240 per annum. An Established 
Housemaster, Class I], is eligible for promotion to the 
rank of Housemaster, Class I, with a-salary scale of 
£265 per annum, rising by annual increments of £12 for 
approved service to a maximum of £360 per annum, but 
promotion from Class to Class depends on merit. Seniority 
alone does not entitle to promotion. : 

Keen interest in difficult reformative work is essential. 
and candidates should also be men of sound general 
education, able to hold their own with all ranks, and to 
fill a position of responsibility which will require tact 
and judgment. They will, if appointed, be required not 
only to lead and influence lads, but also to teach, and 
Organise games. 

Application forms may be obtained from the STAFF 
Brancu, Prison Commission, Home Office, Whitehall, 
$.W.1, and should be returned there with copies of not 
more than three testimonials. 


tallies tal Y 
FACULTY OF ARTS. 





OF BIRMINGHAM. 


CHAIR OF GREEK. 

The Council of the University invites applications 
for the Chair of Greek, vacant by the resignation of 
Professor E. R. Dodds on his appointment as Regius 
Professor of Greek in the University of Oxford. 

The stipend offered is £1,000 a year, 

Twenty copies of applications, which should be accom- 
panied by copies of not more than three testimonials, 
together with references or other credentials, should be 
forwarded to the undersigned, to reach him not later than 
the 30th September, 1936. 

It is desirable that the selected candidate should enter 
upon his duties on the Ist January, 1937. 

Further particulars may be obtained from 

The University, C. G. BURTON, Secretary. 

Birmingham, 


M°% MOUTH sc 


Ms HEADMASTERSHIP. 
: The Governing Body of the above Endowed School 
Invite applications for the post of Headmaster. Con- 
tideration will be given only to those who are Graduates 


2 
9 %e 





HOOL. 


of a University in the United Kingdom, and preference | 


will be shown to those who hold an Honours Degree. 
Applicants must be between 30 and 45 years of age. 

Full particulars and forms of application 
obtained from the CLERK TO THE GOVERNORS 
MONMOUTH Ss ZOOL, 9 Agincourt Street, Monmouth. 
—__ 

\ JANTED.—Manageress for modern sports hotel 

in lreland. Protestant, knowledge of catering 
essential: also previous hotel or restaurant experience. 
—Apply, Box A661, 


OF 





\ TANTED by gentlewoman, parttime S 
London, good experience.— Box A662. 





may be} 


returial Post, | 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES | 





AND GIRLS.| 


CHOOLS FOR BOYS 
By EXAMS. 


rUTORS FOR ALL 


) 


of charge. 
The age of the pupil, district preferred 
and rough idea of fees should be given. | 
J.& J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. 4. Tel. : Mansion House 5053. | 





Book well ahead 
for these cruises 


on the | 
| 





The World’s 
Most Delightful 
Cruising Liner | 


STAR 


year round, visiting the most interesting places 
just at the right time of the year. So many 
passengers b:ok up for another cruise imme- 
diately they arrive home that if you want to be 
one of the happy throng on the next cruise you 
should BOOK YOUR CABIN NOW. _ The) 
ARANDORA STAR is the ‘“‘ Queen’’ of cruising 
liners. Ask anyone who has cruised on her. 
Hear what they say about our cheerful and 
efficient staff, unrivalled cuisine, broad, unob- 
structed decks and charming public rooms, The 
great popularity of the ARANDORA STAR is | 
due in no small measure to the careful thought 
which has gone to the planning and equipping 
of this beautiful vessel for cruising. The tastes 
of a discriminating public haye been our guide, | 
and the many hundreds of letters we have 
received from satisfied passengers this year alone 
tells us how completely we have succeeded. 


Choose from these cruises 


SEPT. 29 for 31 DAYS 
RIVIERA, GREECE, GALLIPOLI, 
DARDANELLES, TURKEY, CYPRUS, 
SYRIA, BEIRUT, EGYPT, ALGERIA 

and PORTUGAL from 54 GNS. 


DEC. 19 for 23 DAYS) 


Annual Xmas Cruise 


| 
| 


MADEIRA, DAKAR, SIERRA LEONF, 
EQUATOR and CANARY ISLANDS 
from 39 GNS. 





London, S.W. 1. 
Liverpool, Birmingham, 
and Agencies. 


3 Lower Regent Street, 
Whitehall 2266. 
Manchester, 


a a 





EDUCATIONAL 

39TH ANNUAL EDITION. 
PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS. 
An aid to Parents in the selec tion of Schools and Tutors. 


Crown Svo., 928 Pages. Price 5s. Postage 6d. Contains 
particulars with illustrations of Preparatory, Private 
and Public Schools for Boys and Girls, Tutors, Co- 
educational Schools, Domestic Science, Secretarial 
Training, and Physical ‘Training Colleges, &e. 


J. & J. Paton, Educational Agents, 
143 Cannon Street, London, E.C.4, 





PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGES 


| FNHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COL- 
‘| LEGE, 37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal 
ice-Principal, Miss Pett?. Students 
are trained in this College to become teachers of gym 
nasties. The course of training extends over 3 years 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics, 
Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, 
Netball, &e. Fees £165 per annum.— For prospectus 
apply SECRETARY, 






Miss STANSFELD ; 


1 


Prospectuses and reliable Information forwarded free | | 
| September, 1935. 
| Park, W. 11. Telephone: Park 4414/5. 


| 
| Principal : 


particulars apply 
| Fetter Lane, E.C. 4 


ARAND RA: 
| 
| is given at a personal interview without fee or obligation. 
Zs’ W. It. 


The ARANDORA STAR goes cruising all the | + 


Entrance Examination : 


7°? AL 





| 


| 





COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 





TRAINING COLLEGES 
AR EXAMINATIONS.—An_ increasing List of 
Successes. Six successes out of seven entries, 


DAVLES’S, Sussex House, 1 Holland 


I RK BEC K COLLEGE 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 

GEORGE SENTER, D.Se., Ph.D., F.1C. 
Complete Evening Courses for the Degrees of the Univer- 
sity of London in the Faculties of Arts, Science and Laws. 
Courses in Classical French, English, German and Italian 
LITERATURE and LANGUAGE. Open to Non- 
University Students. Studentships to the value of over 
£800 are awarded annually to students of the College, 
Calendar 1s., by post Is. 4d. Prospectus free.—For full 
to the SECRETARY, Birkbeck College, 








JOME CIVIL, LOS., CONSULAR, 
OFFICE. 

The reduction in the number of subjects required 

examination for certain of the above Services 

permits a slight reduction in the cost of tuition. Frank 


FOREIGN 


advice about the chances of prospective candidates 


DAVIE House, 1 Hotland Park, 
Park 4414 5. 


300 sucecsses since 


S, Sussex 
Over 1927. 


NORTHAMPTON POLYTECHNIC 


JOHN STREET, LONDON, E.C. 1, 





ST 
COURSES are conducted in 
all branches of 
ENGINEERING 
and in ‘ 


OPHTHALMIC OPTICS. 


September 21st and 22nd, 1956. 


FULL-TIME 


| Prospectus and entry form on application to SECRETARY, 





OWAY ( 
LONDON). 


HOLL OLLEGE 


(UNIVERS'TY OF 


Principal Miss J. R. Bacon, M.A., Cambridge. 

The Michaelmas Term commences on Thurstiy, 
October Ist, 1926. The College prepares women students 
for the London Degrees in Science and Arts. Ten 
Entrance Scholarships, from £40 to £80 a year. and 
several Exhibitions of not more than £35, tenable for 


three years, will be offered for competition in February, 
For further particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 
Royal Holloway College, Englefield Green, Surrey. 


937 





HAT GOOD POST ? 
KETARIAL COLLEGE, 
minutes Gloucester Road Station. 
Posts Good: Fees Moderate : 
Speedy appointments follow efficiency 
ful clubs and canteen. Western 6939. 


Get it at THE QUEEN'S Sre- 
67 Queen's Gate, S.W.7, two 
Training Excellent : 
seven months, £55. 
Our own delight- 





: oe POLYTECHNIC, REGENT STREET, W. 1, 


SCHOOL OF COMMERCE. 

The EVENING SCHOOL provides courses of study 
for men and women employed in commerce. 

Students are prepared for the professional examinations 

in banking, accountancy and secretarial. work-—and 
for the Inter.B.Com. and Inter.B.Se. (Econ.) of the 
University of London 

The DAY SCHOOL offers a one- or two-year full-time 
course for students (boys and girls) from’ 16 to 21 years 
or age. 

4 special half-time course can be arranged for young 
men who are already in business. This course requires 


attendance for a morning or afternoon on five days in 

the week 

THERE ARE SPECIAL EVENING COURSES 

IN INDUSTRIAL ADMINISTRATION AND 
BUSINESS MANAGEMENT. 

New Term commences 

DAY DEPARTMENT September 22nd, 1936, 


EVENING DEPARTMENT 
(Enrolment for Evening Classes begins on 
September 21st.) 

The DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION will send a Prospectus of 


: September 28th. LYese, 











the Day or Evening Department upon application 
MVR AINING FOR SOCIAL WORK 
ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE, SUDBURY, MIDDLESEX, 
Resident Students (from 18 upwards) admitted for 
courses of One or two years’ training. Specially intended 
for girls of good edue vtion wi to become elub 
leaders or to begin training for future work as hospital 
almoners, welfare workers, care committee organisers, &c. 


Course arranged to suit needs of individual students \ 
few i available for suitable candidates.— Full 
particulars from Miss PRESTON, Principal, 


bursaries 
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Prepaid Classified Advettisements—Continued 




















































GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES WHERE HELP IS NEEDED MISCELLANEOUS 
+ | 
. . ¥e — " aes = ia — — cel ONEGAL Handwoven Twéed. selected. H 
D* i. MELT ANORTH WALES. ot dacaalaaastadi ISTRESSED GENTLEFOLKS AID | Stockings and Wader Socks. Tweed pattems freees 
NOR eohicies ASSOCIATION. request. MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State, 
Recognised Endowed School for Girls. + tp tegen a 
Siodbrate Gachinive fen for oar MRION wna books: CONSTANT NEED OF FUNDS. AVE you anything to sell ? Readers having Anything 
Pet RS OE ahi i eae to sell or professional services to offer are 
. STRRSS * Please do not overlook our poor and infirm Ladies and I Tare invited to 
Miss E Bg rin TALE. M.A Gentlemen. Funds urgently needed to maintain our pro ae Pir adam at ae a the notice of the many 
eee ee eee eee ld acaisa el ceca 360 Pensioners and to help others in sore need. i ger a eh ers of The Spectator. Prepaid Classified 
SIR SELWYN FREMANTLE, Cha'rman ac bp pan cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per insertion, 
ASDAILE J. Hernert TwaMiry, Esq., J.P., Hon. Treasurer ha ty 7 reach The Spectator Offices, 90 Gower Sams, 
7S y ,E. e a ee Be deecvae ; » ee pe Bi sen W.6 London, W.C. 1, with re mittance by Tuesday of each =_ 
KILGRASTON ROAD, EDINBURGH. PN TS ee ; ve egg gee gh i casei 5% for 13, 7 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 5 ‘seaman demas N 





from 10 to 18 years. 
Headmistress—Mrs. D. Calembe' rt eA. (Hons.). nw": CHATR-LOUNGE-BED, elegant design. 4 
Thorough General Bane ation... AN Games. touch converts ‘Toby Modern” from a luxury 


° 
Preparation for Examinations. Good Playing Fields. ° Kasy Chate to a Day Lounge or Bed—not just a Bed. 
S Chair, Soft, reposeful, hair-filled cushions, rubber sug 
For Prospectus apply L. Langwill. C. nique 0 \ pended. Folk weave coverings to grace any room, 



















Clerks to the Governors, 10 Melville Street, idiaburgh, 3 2. Complete from £4 18s, 6d. Seven days’ Free Triar— 
Write tor Tilus. Pamphiets and Free Patterns, Con 
VERTIBLE CHAIR Co,, Ltp. (Dept. H5), 92 Baker Street, 
Ww. 








AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Publie School on 

individual lines for girls from 10-19, Playing fields, 

park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. Girls are 

prepared for usual examinations and for the University 

entrance or may specialise in Languages. Art, Music, 
Domestic Science. Fees £120-180 p.a. 





e 
e TINTER UNDERWEAR FOR THRIFT 
ssid ee? W BUYERS.—RBetter quality than you usually pe 
vie or lower prices than you usually pay, because direct from 
. Makers. Send for Tilustrated Catalogue and Free Pat: 
terns of lovely ‘* B-P'” Underwear. Saves you shillings 
in the £. Every style and size, for Women, Children, 
Men. Pure Wool, Mixtures or Art Silk. GUARANTEED 


1S IN EVERY WAY.—Write to BIRKETT AND PHILLIPS 
pect ruse Ltp., Dept. S., Union Road, Nottingham. 








[PSwicH HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
G.P.D.S.T. 
Thorough General Education. Preparation tor School 
and Higher Certificate Examinations, University En- 
trance and Scholarship work. Good Playing Fields, 
Separate Junior House, Domestic Science and Froebel 
training departments. Two boarding houses. Complete 
charge of children whose parents are abroad, Fees 
£90 per annum. A limited number of Scholarships for 
Boarders are available.—Apply for particulars and 
prospectus to the HEADMISTRESS. 








FOR THE TABLE, &ec. 


ices PPLES.—Excellent cookers, 40 Ib., 5s. : 82Ib, 48, 
e A.) Dessert, 18 1b., 48.: 28 1b. 7s. 15 Ib. cookers and 
ond 1 14 1b. dessert, 6s. “Carriage paid England and Wales.— 
Leading om FRANK Roscor, Steeple Morden, Royston, Herts, 
- Bus 
rat es ne 























BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 













\ ACKIE’S PETTICOAT TAIL 
mAN-¥Y¥-B RY SHORT BREA D tor those who like it thin 


Near Llandudno Junction 








Sugared segments, in tins. 3s. by inland post, 
J. W. MACKIE & SONS, LTD. 
108 Princes Street, Edinburgh, 2. 








ESTABLISHED 1893. 






Lately removed to Large Country Estate, combining 
Sea and Mountain Air of uniquely invigorating qualities. 
INCORPORATING MODERN METHODS OF 
INDIVIDUAL TUITION FOR EACH PUPIL. 



















HOLIDAYS 








Only a limited number admitted 






i tor new de luxe book of beautiful country 
mansion. 1,000 acres park: sight of sea; resi- 
dentist. Also newest special treatments for rheumatie 
i . , and allied — disabilities. —Address : KINMEL Hab 

Junior School 7-10, Middle Sehool 10-14, Upper -uECMA SP T vig a lolon  ° RI . 
School 14-17. (RuEuMa Spa, Lrp.), Abergele, North Wales. ’Phone; 


* Abergele 156. 
Head-Master: J. ANTONY Tuompson, M.A. Cantab. AUTHORS, TYPEWRITERS, &e. adie sce 


Natural History, Music. Economics, in addition to 
asual Curriculum. 























For Prospectus apply SECRETARY. Telephone 81191. 
UTHORS invited forward MSS all description tor pub- — 
lication, Fiction specially req. No reading fees. £50 HOTE LS AND BO: ARDING HOUSES 


Cash tor Poems.—STOCKWELL, Ltd,,29 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 4 








LL SAINTS’ RESIDENT CHOTR SCHOOL, Mar- 
A garet Street, W.1. A boy about 10 or 11, with 


f 

















good voice and some musical experience, is wanted to 5 | gooey - ON - TEAM ES. = CALDECOTT 
fill a vacancy. An Audition including Ear-Tests and ITERARY Typewtg., Trans., &c., promptly ex. MSS, | 3 ii SE. A comforta ile country house hotel 6 
Sight Reading will take place on Saturday, Sep- L Is. 1,000 words, Carbon ¢opy 3d. 1,000.—Miss N, tar ee wn tek Fishing.—-Mrs, BoYD, 
tember 19th, at 2 p.m. McFAaRLANE(C), Thestudy,$6MarineParade, Leigh-on-Sea, | ©?" ecott House otel, Abingdon. 











Fees: £15 per annum (first year £20). In approved 
cases assistance from a Bursary Fund may be given 
to boys on leaving.—Applications should be made \ 
to the PRECENTOR. . 





AKE Money writing tiny sentiments. Highest paid } — Cc mg hi LTD. (96 Belgrave Road, S.W.L) 
lite work, 56 English and American firms - Room and breaktast, 5s, 6d. a night, or 308, 
buying.—E. KE, SERVICE, 1 (S) Glenside, Plymouth. weekly ; with dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 gns. weekly.— Vict. 3347, 























‘ ‘ATION ‘“OACHING UNDE! SOUND ‘ LOITWIC ; “ORCESTERS > Pp 
Bs toxpitioss : Raped individual Ai for Mie typed, 1s. per 1,000 words. Carbon 2d. Expert wae HC ae. —SOeCe es oe 
School Certificate, University, Service and professional work.—Miss HARPER, 4 Taviton St., London, W.C. 1. BATHS HOTEL,—175 rooms all with h. & c, water, 


) Suites 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A. RAG 
entrance exams., with care of character, health and Illd 
careers. No abnormal boys. Ten years’ successes. | C¥ONG POEMS WANTED.—Songs and musical comps. 
Apply, M. CHANING-PEARCE, M.A., South Leigh, Oxon. Jaleo considered for pub lication. Terms by one nt. i é P 
PETER DEREK Lrp., ZB, 1404 Shaftesbury Av., W.C.2. | JX3DINBURGH.—THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melville 
= —= ‘Crescent. Tgms.: ‘* Melerest,”” Edinburgh. Tel. 31295, 


FOREIGN SCHOOLS \ ;RITE FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income in 


spare time. Send for free booklet.—REGENT N ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S—Gt.  Britain’s Greatest 
i 





. Guide trom R. LusH, Manager 






































“AUSANN Anal Giniiog School!  eharminn INSTITUTE (Dept. 85b), Palace Gate, W.8. Hydro. For Health, Rest or Pleasure. 270 bed 
1 house ; "Suan situation above town: inclusive rooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms from 13s, pet 
el Reference Bishop of Southampton.—Apply Miss ‘a day. lus. Prospectus free. Two Resident Physicians. 


Crrts, 26 Donnington Square, Newbury, Berks. 

— —— | HOUSES AND PROPERTIES FOR SALE EFRESH YOURSELVES in English Counuy. 

CINEMAS OR TO LET Ask for Descriptive List (3d. post free) = 180 INNS and 
deen anal Sece HOTELS managed by the 

eal : > ‘ PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT HOU SE ASSOCIATION, 


ADEM Y CINEMA. 
A Oxtord Street. Ger. 2031 KENT, SURREY & SUSSEX P. RB: H.A., Lip;,St: Gaoman’ 3 House, 193 REGEN? 
The First Dutch Concdy, SrreetT, W.1 
‘DE KRIBBEBIJTER” (The Cross Patch). (U). 































For properties of every description apply to 





















The SER SF's SeeNNS ees. Messrs. F. D. gu RREY, TRUST INNS for excellent country 
2 << rN quarters, situated in the loveliest part of Surrey.— 
IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD Apply for List *'S,”’ stating requirements to, Menino 
ANTE . Re + $ ential B gs, Eps ad, G 
WANTED TO PURCHASE AND CO., Trusz,” Prudential Buildings, Epsom Road, Guildfo 








FyEADY CASH WAITING —I give the HIGHEST | SEVENOAKS, OXTED & REIGATE wes. ICK CLUB, LTD. (21 St. George's Sq... §.W-1) 
R PRICES OBTAINABLE jor your REVIEW —oom and breakfast 5s night or 30s. w’kly: with 
COPIES.—T. J. Gaston. 76 Strand, W-C.2. (Tem. 3043). (Tels. : 1147/8) (Tel. 2 240) (Tel. 2 938) dinner 6s. 6d. night or 35s. to zgnus. wkly.—Vic. 723% 
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